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The New Education in Europe 
By Dr. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROMAN 


Special Collaborator of the United States Bureau of Education 


This account of recent fundamental changes in the educational philosophy of Great Britain, France and Ger. 
many, is the result of a careful survey of the schools of Europe covering a period of four years. His summary of th, 
conditions and educational developments in England and France and particularly his discussion of the radical transfo; 
mations which have taken place in Germany since the Armistice, will be found to record distinct progress. Price, $5.0 


Youth and the Race 
Edited by SIR JAMES 
MARCHANT 
The development and education 
of young citizens for worthy parent- 
hood is discussed in the 4th re- 
port of the National Birth-rate 
Commission. $6.00 


Citizen or Subject? 
By FRANCIS X. HENNESSY 
of the New York Bar 
The author shows in this book 
that there is no 18th amend- 
ment. $3.00 


Living with Our 
Children 
By CLARA D. PIERSON 


In a simple and homely little book 
Mrs. Pierson extends a helping 
hand to perplexed parents and all 
those devoted folk who have the 
care of the youngsters as their 
concern. She is the author of 
some of the best books ever pub- 
lished for children, and has spent 
a lifetime teaching, living and 


writing for children. $2.00 
The Structure ef 
Atoms 


By ALFRED STOCK, 
University of Berlin 
An accurate and concise account 
of the modern conceptions of the 
nature and structure of atoms. $2.50 


Causes and 


Consequenses 
By SIR BAMPFLYDE FULLER, 
K.C.S.1., C.LE. 


All the changes which occur inces- 
santly outside us and within us 
are linked both to the past and 
to the future—to the past as the 
consequence of a cause, and f 
the future as the cause of a con- 
sequence. The Times, London, 
comments, “There are few . 
Le will be stimulated by reading 
$5.00 


A ‘Book of Love 
By CHARLES VILDRAC 
Poems translated by 
WITTER BYNNER 


M. Vildrac, the French author, as 
Ludwig Lewisohn says in The 


Nation, “does not see shop-worn 
things *in a new setting; he sees 
eternal things with a _ fresh 
vision.” $2.50 


Freedom and Growth 


By EDMOND HOLMES 


The author of this book was for thirty-six years 
an inspector of the English elementary schools 
and this volume represents his personal response 
to some of the deeper and more significant prob- 
lems of education. The N. Y. Herald: “The book 
is obviously the work of a thinker rather than of 
a merely acute observer . . . powerfully reinforced 
by his personal experience.” $3.00 


The Soul of Woman 


By GINA LOMBROSO 


This book by the daughter of Cesare Lombroso is 
being widely discussed as an important contribu- 
tion to the solution of the various questions related 
to “the woman problem.” Harry Hansen of the 
Chicago Daily News recommends it as “mighty 
good reading for females—and for all the males 
we know.” Ruth Snyder in the N. Y. World after 
recording her exceptions, recommends it also and 
calls it “a book bubbling and boiling over with 
ideas.” $2.50 


The Reformation of 
War 


By COL. J. F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. 


The nature of the next war, beside which the Great 
War of 1914-18 will seem brutal, archaic turmoil, 
Col. Fuller describes in this volume. He points 
out how war may be debrutalized, and the recent 
lessons learned from Science utilized in full. $6.00 


CosmicConsciousness 


By RICHARD MAURICE BUCKE, M.D. 


A new, revised edition of this important work al- 
ready a classic in its field. Dr. Bucke’s book was 
acepted by Prof. William James as “an addition 
to psychology of first rate importance,” and P. D. 
Ouspensky, the Russian philosopher, devotes an 
entire chapter in his great work “Tertium Or- 
ganum” to an appreciative discussion of “Cosmic 
- Consciousness.” $6.00 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


Self-Healing by 
Autosuggestion 
A. DOLONNE 


Shows that it acts only as , 
therapeutic treatment based t 
widest and most assured sci« 
principles. $ 


Good Comrade 


and Fairies 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


A slender volume of light, e& 
chanting lyrics; a pleasant & 
to take to the fields to read 
the author of “Hours of France 
etc. $2 


Studies in Prose 


and Verse 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


A reprint of some of Symons’ best 
essays. With eight portraits. $3.5 


Expressionism 


in Art 
By Dr. OSKAR PFISTER 


The psychological and biologica 
basis of expressionism is discussed 
by the author of “‘*The Psy 


Analytical Method.” Eleven full 
page illustrations and ,two tal 
and diagrams in the text. $3 


The Lover and the 


Dead Woman 

By L. STANLEY JAST, Presi- 
dent of the “Unnamed Soci- 
ety,”” Manchester, Eng. 


The Unnamed Society is a g: 
of artists and amateurs in Engla 
who have done much experimenta 
work along the lines of the Little 
Theatre movement. The selections 
from the work of the President of 
the Society offers many points of 
interest to the student of dramatic 
art. $3.50 


Lillian Nordica’s 


“Hints to Singers” 

Transcribed by WILLIAM 

ARMSTRONG 
With an account of Lillian 
Nordica’s Training for the Opera, 
as told in the letters of the Singer 
and her mother. Intensely srac 
tical, the book represents the es- 
sence of a gicat prima donna’s 
experience and is the sole personal 
record that Madame Nordica 
left. $3.00 


THE TEMPTRESS 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apecalypse,” “Blood and Sand,” etc. 


In this fine, vigorous novel, Blasco Ibaiiez has outlined a powerful figure, a woman who lives to torment and de- 


stroy by the allurement of her beauty, her vanity and her indomitable will. 
ous idle life of Paris to the bare, primitive conditions of a frontier camp in Patagonia. 
dramatic situations and rises to a devastating climax which shows Ibafiez at his best. 


The background shifts from the luxuri- 


It is a story of tense and 
Price, $2.00 


——_, 








These books are obtainable through any book store (postage extra) or, if not, direct from 


E. P,. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Week 
ESPITE THE CAREFULLY moderated 


tone of the statements by Baldwin and Poin- 
aré, France and England are moving on diverg- 
g lines, and unless one or the other gives way, 
an open break cannot long be averted. Baldwin's 
agerly awaited statement minces no words in de- 
laring that the occupation of the Ruhr was a mis- 
ake, that Germany is fast drifting toward chaos, 
und that before payment can be expected she must 
be put in a position which will enable her to pay. 
e insists that reparations, interallied debts, and 
uture guarantees of security are all one question, 
nd must be settled together. The British reply 
o the latest German offer, accepting the Hughes 
plan for a commission of experts to fix Germany’s 
apacity to pay, will be submitted to all the Allies 
nd other interested powers, including America, re- 
rardless of the advance notice by-France that its 
erms are inacceptable. Poincaré, in his Senlis 
peech, uses conciliatory words but insists on the 
efusal to have an expert commission which would 
‘coalesce against us those whose interests are op- 
posed to ours.” France ‘will make no move until 
Passive resistance ends, and Poincaré politely adds 
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that this would have happened in the beginning if 
England had aided France as she should have done. 
In reality, Germany is now the helpless object of 
a quarrel between England and France. ‘The lat- 
ter hopes, by depriving Germany of the Ruhr 
products, to dismember the federation of states 
before England's mounting wrath and economic 
distress reach the point of an open quarrel. It 
is a race which has already caused terrible conse- 
quences and may produce a new European war. 

THE NEW MUDDLE at Lausanne, the 
Chinese question, Mussolini’s success with his 
electoral reform, and the Russo-Japanese confer- 
ence are the other outstanding developments of 
the weck’s foreign news. After a week of dogged 
insistence that pre-war concessions to France and 
England shall not take precedence over the Chester 
grant and other American plans, the United States 
has won at Lausanne, and “harmony” is again 
announced, just a week after the matter was sup- 
posed to be all settled. The powers have amiably 
agreed to ask the fragmentary government at 
Peking only $500 a day for the first three days of 
the time each of the recently kidnapped foreigners 
was in the hands of bandits, and $100 a day there- 
after. Great Britain wants naval force used in 
Chinese waters to insure the preservation of order 
—a suggestion which, while the reasons for it are 
quite obvious, could only result in destroying the 
last remnants of Peking’s authority. Russia and 
Japan are deadlocked, both on the latter's evacua- 
tion of the northern half of Sakhalin, and on the 
Nikolaevsk massacre, for which Russia is willing to 
apologize, but for which she refuses to pay an 
indemnity. As a group of American senators and 
congressmen departs to make a first-hand investi- 
gation of Russian affairs, Samuel Gompers launches 
an attack upon the Soviet government, and the 
“United States of Russia,” as it is now called, 
issues an appeal for peace with all the world. 


THE MINNESOTA ELECTION is the out- 
standing event of the week’s domestic news. 
Magnus Johnson’s decisive victory, which gives the 
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Republicans cause for added apprehension in 
1924, is apparently explicable in terms of the same 
conditions which elected Shipstead and other 
agrarian radicals last autumn. The general dis- 
content of the farmers was aided by the sudden 
decline of wheat to less than $1 a bushel, the low- 
est price since the war, and below the cost of pro- 
duction. Johnson was probably also aided by the 
statement of a committee of agricultural econ- 
omists who declared that Europe’s purchasing 
power is diminishing and advised that the wheat 
acreage be reduced. The general atmosphere of 
gloom was permeated by a single shaft of sunshine 
—the magnificently funny picture of the Repub- 
lican leaders from a number of Middle Western 
states meeting at Chicago to devise ways and means 
of proving to the farmer that he is prosperous, 
though he knows very well that he isn’t. 


] N THE WEEK’S labor news is the threatened 
demand of the railroad conductors and trainmen 
for wage increases; the continued negotiations be- 
tween anthracite miners and operators as to the 
terms of the new agreement which must go into 
effect August 31st; and the permanent injunction 
granted by Judge Wilkerson in Chicago against 
the striking shopmen—an injunction which Attor- 
ney General Daugherty triumphantly announces 
will make railroad strikes forever impossible. Since 
it prohibits a striker from doing almost everything 
except to go to bed and stay there, there is some 
cause for Mr. Daugherty’s jubilation. On the 
heels of Mr. Gompers’s announcement that the 
A. F. of L. will seek to unionize the steel industry 
comes Judge Gary’s statement that the twelve-hour 
day will be progressively abolished beginning al- 
most at once. The Judge makes no attempt to 
reconcile this news with his statement a week 
earlier that 60,000 surplus men would be required 
to bring about the three-shift system; nor his 
statement a few weeks earlier still before the 
Iron and Steel Institute that the twelve-hour day 
couldn’t be eliminated for a long time to come. 


THE BODY OF EXPERTS assembled by the 
Department of Agriculture to consider the outlook 
for exports has brought in a decidedly bearish re- 
port. The European crops are better than last 
year; the production of Canada, Australia and 
Argentina has not fallen off; there is no clear 
prospect of an economic improvement that will 
enable Europe to consume more freely. There- 
fore our export markets should be weaker than 
they were last year and prices even less satisfac- 
tory. And the moral drawn is that we ought to 
restrict production. It is a dreary moral, at a 


time when three-fourths of Europe is undernour- 
ished. The economic experts were giving advice to 
the Department of Agriculture, not to the State 
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Department, and hence were not justified in offer. 
ing an alternative. But there is one. A nationa| 
settlement of the Franco-German quarrel would set 
European industry in motion and create sufiicien; 
purchasing power to take all the agricultural prog. 
ucts we have to spare. It is highly probable th; 
within the next three or four months America yw; 
have an opportunity to intervene effectively in be. 
half of a settlement. Will she do it? She migh 
if the farmers insisted on it. : 


NOT ALL THE AUTHORITY is on the six: 
of those who forecast agricultural surplus and , 
consequent depression in price. Eugene Meyer. 
Jr., points out that a change has taken place jy 
trade practices since 1914. Before that year the 
consuming countries carried considerable stocks. 
but gradually they have been weaned of the habit 
by credit difficulties. Accordingly the stocks have 
to be carried in the producing countries, if any- 
where. At present European stocks are at 2 
minimum, and American stocks could be at a cor. 
responding maximum without representing an un. 
usual excess. We have often in the past been led 
to wholly erroneous inferences by too great re- 
liance on the partial evidence of visible stocks. 
This looks like sound sense. Certainly if Euro. 
pean credit showed signs of recovery there would 
be an active transfer of wheat stocks to European 
centres and we should hear less about the necessity 
of curtailing production. 


UNDER TRADITIONAL protectionist theor; 
Canada can make out an excellent technical case 
for the law empowering the Governor General to 
place an embargo on the exportation of pulp wood. 
An embargo would draw an increasing share of the 
pulp industry to Canada and make employment for 
a considerable number of Canadian workers. But 
we hope that the statesmen of Canada will bear 
in mind that the embargo is a game both sides can 
play. Last winter the demand for an embargo on 
anthracite became very insistent in all our north- 
western states. It will be heard again when the 
next coal crisis comes, and the precedent of : 
Canadian embarg® on pulp wood could hardly fail 
to tell. We could make out even a better case 
for a coal embargo. Canada and the United States 
have much to gain by the freest practicable con- 
mercial intercourse. Each can inflict serious it 
jury upon the other by pursuing a narrowly selfish 
policy. But neither will find that it pays. 


M ANIFOLD ARE THE implications in a two 
column article in the Paris edition of the London 
Daily Mail. The headline “Effort to Win Olyn- 
pic Games” is followed by the information “£40. 
000 Appeal to Uphold Prestige of British Sport, 
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and an italicized coda which exclaims, ‘‘Let us see 
to it that no man who can do honor to England is 
repelled by poverty,""—a charmingly euphuistic de- 
mand for subsidy. Considering such expensive out- 
door sports as the occupation of the Ruhr, it is 
also a bit surprising to learn that “France has 
yoted £83,300°'—at the present rate of exchange, 
3 trifle over six million francs—to insure the qual- 
ity of her entries. If this is not a sufficiently 
grotesque detail in the daily communique, an almost 
hidden sentence furnishes its own ironic commen- 
tary: “The secretary of the Imperial Committee 
for Bodily Exercises informs me that Germany 
will not take part in the Olympic Games in Paris 
next year.” 


[fT HAS BEEN CHARGED in the French 
Chamber of Deputies that scandalous profiteering 
has been carried on systematically in the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated regions and in claims for 
compensation for damages to property. Accord- 
ing to Deputy Inghels five-fold, ten-fold and even 
twenty-fold inflations are not uncommon, and he 
cites one instance of a house purchased at 1,000 
francs for which the owner got 28,000 francs com- 
pensation. The charge of inflation is not new. 
Keynes has published many instances of the kind. 
The fact that claims have been padded will not 
surprise Americans. If our own government takes 
and destroys any of our private property, we usual- 
ly try to get what it is worth or more. Three- 
fold or five-fold compensation has been known in 
this country, too. Why should we expect the 
French claimant to be modest, especially since the 
government still keeps up the pretense that what 
it pays on such claims will be recovered from 
Germany? Here is a case in which it is patriotic, 
in the old-fashioned sense, to profiteer. 


THE MANDATE SYSTEM is a prescription of 
American diplomacy to a world suffering from the 
predatory disease. We should therefore be es- 
pecially interested in its effects. An opportunity 
of observation is offered by Syria, mandated to 
France. An American commission consisting of 
Mr. Charles R. Crane and President King of 
Oberlin visited that country three years ago and 
made a full report which the State Department 
did its best to suppress. Occasionally, however, 
a bit of news from Syria seeps into the press dis- 
patches such as the eight demands recently made by 
the Syrians upon General Weygand, chief of the 
occupation. Of these demands, the second is the 
holding of elections for the formation of a con- 
stitutional administration; the third, amnesty for 
political prisoners; the fourth, liberty of the press; 
the fifth, the burning of all reports drawn up by 
spies of the mandatory government. From these 
it is possible to infer with some plausibility the 
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character of the French occupation and the spirit 
in which it is carrying out the mandatory system 
for the welfare of a backward people. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for Prevention 
of War will celebrate the anniversary of the out- 
break of the last great war on July 28-29, with a 
program in which thirty-five national organizations 
will participate. In eighteen foreign countries the 
anniversary will be made the occasion of a demand 
for no more war. The National Council recog- 
nizes the peculiar responsibility of the United 
States in contributing the physical force and the in- 
tellectual leadership which resulted in the legacy 
from the last war of such fruitful causes of future 
hostilities as reparations, alienations of territory, 
and the mandate system. It is peculiarly appro- 
priate therefore for the Council to sound the 
slogan “Get on the job and end war.” It is a 
part of the practical wisdom of the program that 
it seeks “to converge the peace sentiment of the 
country upon the government,” for, as Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Libby, the Executive Secretary of the 
Council, says: ‘The desire for peace is over- 
whelming throughout the world, but there must be 
action for peace and that action must be govern- 
ment action.” 


I] T HAS BEEN the weakness of pacifist move- 
ments in the past that they have concerned them- 
selves with the future, not the present, and in their 
general condemnation of war have made exception 
in favor of “this war’ or that. There is a war 
going on at present, none the less cruel for being 
waged against a disarmed people, none the more 
honorable for being in contravention of the most 
solemn engagements known among nations. It is 
a war which keeps open and bleeding the most 
dangerous wound in the political world, and which 
prevents the world of economy and industry from 
establishing itself upon a basis of peace. It is a 
war for which the United States opened the op- 
portunity, and which the United States can stop 
at once by taking a resolute attitude of indignant 
protest in which other nations would join. The 
United States government will do nothing unless 
urged to action by public opinion. Will the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War take this 
opportunity to enlighten the public as to the true 
situation and meaning of the war in the Ruhr, and 
seek to arouse the sentiment for peace which will 
encourage this government to speak? Or will it 
fear to divide its members by putting a single con- 
crete case before them, and, as in the past, make 
an exception in the case of “this war?” 


LA FOLLETTE AND McADOO continue the 
favorites of the New Republic Straw Voters to 
lead a new party or an existing one, respectively, 
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in 1924. La Follette not only heads the list of 
third party choices, but is second only to McAdoo 
in popularity among those who prefer one of the 
present organizations. Ford is third choice on 
both lists, but in neither case has he as many as 
half the votes of the favorite. Borah is second 
choice of the third party people, fourth choice 
of the others. The third party list continues, in 
descending order of popularity, with Hoover, 
Debs, Pinchot, Johnson, McAdoo and Foster. 
After Borah on the list for an existing party come 
Smith, Harding, Hoover, Debs, Johnson, Pinchot, 
Underwood, Reed and Clarke. These national 
results are in general confirmed by the sectional 
returns, though Ford leads Borah for second place 
on the new party list in the Southwest, and among 
old party choices Borai: outranks La Follette in 
the east and Ford does the same in the south and 
southwest. 


THOUGH MORE THAN TWICE as many 
persons urge a third party as oppose the idea, 1,804 
persons name a candidate for President on the 
ticket of an existing party, compared to only 1,340 
nominations among the third party adherents. It is 
interesting to note that there are fifty-six nomina- 
tions for the head of a new ticket, and only thirty- 
five for the candidate of an old one. This means 
that the average number of votes for each third 
party candidate is only twenty-four, compared to 
fifty-one for the opposing group. Such a com- 
parison does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the third party adherents are more fickle, or more 
divided among themselves, than are the other 
straw voters. In proposing a candidate for a party 
which does not yet exist (or exists only in the most 
skeleton form) free rein is given to fancy, and 
numerous persons are mentioned who have in the 
past taken little or no active part in politics. 
Among the candidates proposed are Justice Brand- 
eis, William Allen White, Jane Addams, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, H. L. Mencken, Irving Fisher, 
Tohn Dewey, President Meiklejohn, Edward Bok, 
Colonel House, B. M. Baruch, and Raymond 
Robins. Two of the editors of The New Republic 
are also nominated, whose names we modestly 
withhold. 


DR. VORONOFF is planning to produce a race 
of super-sheep; but from which great American 
university they will be graduated is not announced. 


‘THE PAST WEEK has seen two vigorous blows 
at freedom, one by Mussolini and one by the 
United States Federal District Court at Chicago. 
Mussolini, acting under the usua! plea that free- 
dom of speech is being abused, has issued a series 
of restrictions on political discussion in the press 
which virtually give the Fascisti power to suppress 
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every paper which criticizes any of their acts. Fed 
eral Judge James H. Wilkerson, in Chicago, },, 
made permanent Attorney General Daugherty’, 
temporary injunction against the railroad shopme, 
of whom 400,000 were on strike at the time th 
order was first issued. This amazing injunctio, 
forbids a long list of acts, with the net result thy 
it becomes a crime to do almost anything in co». 
nection with the shopmen’s strike which is calcul, 
ed to aid the strikers or discourage strike breaker 
or railroad operators. 


] T IS ILLEGAL for strikers to appear in th; 
vicinity of their former place of employment, yp. 
less they can prove they have some “legitimate” 
errand there. “Threats, jeers, taunts and eq. 
treaties” are prohibited; so are “parades, meetings 
letters, telegrams, telephone messages and _ public 
statements.” Judge Wilkerson says that the strike 
was not a controversy between employer and en. 
ployee, but was an attempt to cripple and destroy 
interstate commerce. He also says that peaceful 
words, uttered in violent times, take on a signif. 
cance which transcends the right of free speech. 
Mussolini says the same thing. There may 
some excuse for Mussolini, who overthrew the 
government which preceded him by coercion based 
solely on force of arms. But what shall we say 
of governmental agencies which in democratic 
America in time of peace forbid railroad employees 
to organize collectively and to enforce their de 
mands by the only real weapon labor possesses— 
the simultaneous refusal of large numbers to con 
tinue to work on terms which they regard 
as unfair? The social theory on which such ; 
ruling is based is one completely out of harmony 
with the conditions under which at present mi: 
lions of men and women are compelled to ear 
their daily bread; it assumes a relationship be 
tween employer and employed which no longer 
exists except in isolated cases; and ultimately tt 
will and must disappear. 


THE BATTLE FOR free speech is an endless 
one. Every generation contains men who are the 
natural enemies of democracy and justice, and who, 
if unthwarted, will seek to establish conditions of 
tyranny in serene ignorance that such documents 
as the Magna Charta and the American Constitv 
tion have ever been written. The most recent scent 
has been in New Mexico, where Governor Hinkle 
has been forced to intervene and pardon a ma 
whom be described as having been “persecuted 
rather than prosecuted”—Carl C. Magee, editot 
of the State Tribune of Albuquerque and long 
opponent of the notorious Segundo Romero ring 
which controls New Mexico as Tweed once com 
trolled New York, and the Southern Pacitt 
machine California. 
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MAGEE, IN THE COURSE of an attack on 









a the misuse of public funds by the clerk of the 
herty’; Estate supreme court, wrote: 
pmen, ’ ; , ‘ 
ne the We wish to direct the attention of Judge Botts and 
of Judge Bratton of the supreme court to what has gone 
INCtion on in their court. We do not suggest anything to Judge 
lt that Parker. He has grown too accustomed to old methods 
“ COn to see anything wrong in what has happened. 
Uculat. 
eakers For this he was tried for libelling Judge Parker. 
Judge David H. Leahy, a warm personal friend 
of Judge Parker and a local political leader, pre- 
in the (qgesided at the trial. The character of the charges 
it, yp. was withheld from Magee until he was arraigned, 
mate” fgand he was tried before a jury of illiterate Mexi- 
den fqgecan-Americans, not one of whom, according to the 
tings IEEreporters, was able to read and write English. 
public am During a noon recess, the law books brought into 
strike court by the defence were mutilated by the tear- 
d em. fing out of all sections relating to libel; and Judge 
estroy {Leahy refused to halt until new books could be 
acefylf™msecured. The jury in a few minutes found Magee 
‘ignif. [mguilty, and the judge sentenced him to twelve to 
neech, fmecighteen months’ hard labor, comparing him, in 
ay bempassing sentence, to Czolgosz, assassin of Mc- 
w the Kinley. 
based 
e sy f/ MAGEE was immediately tried again, on one of 
cratic fifteen charges of contempt of court growing out 
loyees of the first trial. This time there was no jury, 
ir de and he was tried only before the judge who brought 
ses— [the contempt charge, and had expressed the per- 
> con fF sonal opinion just quoted. Just as the case opened 
egard i an attempt was made to disbar his attorney on the 
uch 2f@ ground that he had spoken at a banquet in terms 
mony fi of protest against the judicial persecution to which 
t mil Mf Magee was apparently being subjected. It is per- 
earnf™@haps not surprising that on July 13th, Judge 
p be MM Leahy found him again guilty, sentenced him to 
onget M another three hundred and sixty days in jail, and 
ely it fined the publishing company which issues his paper 
$4,050. Papers were immediately served on 
Magee in another of the fifteen contempt cases. 
idles It is to be hoped that Governor Hinkle’s pardon in 
e the fi@the first two cases will now put an end to this dis- 
who, graceful affair. 
ns of 
nents CASES LIKE THIS have an importance in 
stit America so great that it is almost impossible to 
scent MM state it seriously without sounding like an hysterical 
‘inkl Fourth of July orator. One of the gravest perils 
mat @@which threatens this country today is the steady 
cuted MM encroachment of the courts in legislative and exec- 


ditot Mf utive matters. Chief Justice Taft of the Supreme 
ig "Mi Court is one of many persons to comment on the 
ring M@usefulness of unrestricted criticism by the press of 


com 


er court action as a restrainirg influence to prevent 
acint 


judicial abuse of power; yet in several parts of 
the country, attempts are being made by individual 
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judges to bully the press into silence. In Ten- 
nessee, an editor has been fined $300 for publish- 
ing an editorial protesting the temporary injunction 
(now, unhappily, permanent) against the striking 
railroad shopmen. A judge in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, sent three of the editors of the Birmingham 
Post to jail for publishing an article in regard to 
a man accused of murder, saying that he had pre- 
viously been held on another charge. The New 
Mexico scandal is conspicuous because it is one 
of the worst within the memory of this generation; 
but of its kind it is by no means unique. 


England Versus France 


N the surface the Entente remains unbroken. 
England and France are still officially asso- 
ciated in administering the treaties of peace. But 
since the day when Germany appealed for an 
armistice the two nations have been steadily draw- 
ing apart, in their essential interests. There was 
indeed a possibility, at the time of German col- 
lapse, that a settlement might be reached whose 
inherent fairness to all parties interested, victors 
and vanquished alike, would lay sound founda- 
tion for cooperation among the European nations. 
That possibility lay in the acceptance in good faith 
of the principles of settlement laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson and accepted, in bad faith, by Eng- 
land and France. Unfortunately the British cause 
was represented by Lloyd George, of all contem- 
porary statesmen the most distinguished for short- 
sightedness and contemptuous disregard of all con- 
siderations of the historical relations of the great 
powers. For a few votes, for a momentary pop- 
ularity, Lloyd George joined the French in out- 
witting Wilson. At the time it looked to many 
Englishmen like a very clever stroke. But today 
most Englishmen must recognize that the vital 
interests betrayed were not those of America, but 
those of England. 

And now England, after a long period of in- 
action, in which she limited herself to timid ex- 
postulations while her position as a great power 
grew weaker and weaker, has expressed through 
Prime Minister Baldwin’s speech her determina- 
tion to reassert herself in the councils of Europe. 
The peace of Europe, Mr. Baldwin declares, is at 
stake. The French occupation of the Ruhr is 
rapidly carrying Germany toward collapse and 
chaos. Mr. Baldwin lays all the emphasis they will 
bear upon the economic consequences to England 
of German collapse. He does not offer even a 
hint of his views as to the political consequences: 
France absolutely dominant on the Continent as far 
as the Russian frontier; England a second Hol- 
land, nesting in a coastal outpost by tolerance of 
the great military power of the mainland. No 
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British statesman can afford to call attention to 
this political aspect of the German question, be- 
cause to do so would lessen materially the chances 
of a peaceful settlement with France. But no Brit- 
ish statesman will disregard this aspect. It may 
be assumed, now and for the future, as the chief 
premise, even though unexpressed, of all British 
policy. 

What Mr. Baldwin proposes to do is first of all 
to restore reparations to its proper place as a 
purely financial question. Since the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr it has not been that at all. 
It has been a pretext for proceeding to the ruin 
and dismemberment of Germany. It was adapted 
precisely to that end, by defining reparations not 
in terms of German capacity to pay but in terms 
of German duty to pay under provisions of the 
treaty Germany was compelled to sign under 
threat of invasion. Mr. Baldwin revives the last 
German offer, made at the express invitation of 
England. That offer, with its acceptance of the 
principle of leaving the amount of reparations and 
the character of the economic guarantees to an 
international commission of experts, yielded every- 
thing that France could demand, if what she want- 
ed was payment. Mr. Baldwin now announces his 
intention of taking up this proposal. If possible, 
he will secure French agreement to a settlement 
based on it. He will make the concession of a re- 
duction, perhaps the cancellation, of the French 
debt to England, if thereby he can secure French 
cooperation. But if the French will not cooperate 
England will proceed alone to define the obliga- 
tions of Germany under the treaty and appeal to 
the world to decide between the moral position of 
England and that of France. 

And France? Poincaré’s speech at Senlis was 
guarded, but it permits us to make a number of 
deductions. France stands by the London settle- 
ment, with its vastly inflated reparations charges. 
She will have none of an international commission 
of experts. She has made up her mind that Ger- 
many must pay; if Germany will not or cannot, 
the French will stay in the Ruhr. This is the 
guarantee which suits France “and which she 
stands able to keep.”” “Able to keep!” Is that 
not a covert challenge to England to try any kind 
of pressure she pleases to get the French out? 

The issue between England and France hardly 
needs further definition. The French intend to 
persevere in their present policy, at whatever cost. 
The English intend to force a change in that pol- 
icy, at whatever cost. Each nation sees at stake 
a vital political issue, France, her domination of 
the Continent, England, her position as a world 
power. 

That is the sort of issue that has hitherto been 
settled by war. But the world has had too much 
of war. Both France and England must recognize 
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that they could fight only at the gravest risk oj 
utter social and political collapse. In the lay 
instance either would sacrifice much to avoid w 
disastrous an outcome. The friendly interventio, 
of a third power, friendly to both England an; 
France, could compel a compromise under which 
western Europe may live in peace. And the only 
power whose intervention could be effective at this 
juncture is the United States. 

We intervened in 1917 to save the world, x 
we thought, from chaos. The world is neare; 
chaos today than it was in 1917. A conflict be. 
tween England and France would be a more fright. 
ful calamity than the conflict between Germany 
and the Allies. Are we going to stand by and’ 
await eventualities, while the opposition of inter. 
ests becomes sharper, while the propaganda m2. 
chines get in motion, while the two nations am 
against each other? If we are, our pacific preter. 
sions are pure hypocrisy. The present, not a turbid 
future, is the time to work for peace. 


An Open Letter to Dwight 


Morrow 


IR: For weeks we have waited in vain for a 

public accounting by the Amherst trustees of 
their reasons for forcing the resignation of Pres. 
dent Meiklejohn. We regard it as self-evident that 
education, especially higher education, is a public 
business, and that no body of men are privileged 
to take serious action in a matter of education 
without offering to the public an honest and In 
telligible statement of their reasons. No one, we 
think, will deny that the educational development 
of Amherst College under President Meiklejohn 
was of the greatest public significance. No other 
college in America has exhibited in comparable de- 
gree the intellectual life that has been stirring in 
Amherst during President Meiklejohn’s régime. 
For several years it has been generally assumed 
that a recent Amherst graduate might be expect: 
ed to display an unusual measure of intellectual 
vigor, of personal and moral distinction. If trained 
intellect is the proper product of a college, Pres: 
dent Meiklejohn has been astonishingly successful 
in his work as a college administrator. Yet the 
trustees of Amherst forced him out and in effet 
decreed the discontinuance of the work which had 
yielded such satisfactory results. 

We do not understand it. Therefore we addres 
ourselves directly to you, Mr. Morrow, becaust 
you are the man who forced Dr. Meiklejohn out 
of office. Technically, to be sure, you share tt 
sponsibility with the rest of the Board. Each mem 
ber who voted against Dr. Meiklejohn no doubt 
had his own reasons. But your reasons alone coun 
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783 because, as every man conversant with the Amherst 


affair will testify, it lay with you to decide whether 
President Meiklejohn should remain in office or 
resign. That power lay with you because of your 
personal and intellectual prestige, fortified by the 
prestige that goes with membership in the House 
of Morgan. You exercised that power. And there- 
fore the responsibility for an accounting rests 
squarely on you. , 

We have heard many surmises, which we are 
compelled to reject. The least worthy is that 
President Meiklejohn’s management of his per- 
onal finances offended your sense of property and 
propriety. We recall Lincoln’s reply to the tale 
bearer who charged Grant with drinking whisky 
o excess. “Tell me the brand; I want to feed it 
o my other generals.” If the victories Meikle- 
john was winning were your victories you would 
have advised all other colleges to find presidents 
tho neglected their personal finances. 

Another surmise is that you turned against Dr. 
Meiklejohn because he could not maintain harmony 
in his faculty. But you are a man of the world, 
with a keen eye to the various conditions under 
which men live. You know that harmony in an 
aggregation of scholars is a Utopian dream. Men 
an work together harmoniously in a_ business 
nterprise, in a political machine, in a church, per- 
aps. Ina college, never. The very intensity of 
heir intellectual effort, the very vigor of their 
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eS Of 
Presi. fEdealistic faith, make harmony impossible. Two- 
t that Mathirds of the faculty were opposed to the presi- 
sublic fdent? In most of the colleges of America, the 
leged {Mgonly reason why more than two-thirds are not out 
ation efter the president’s head is horror of the successor 
\d tn: fin the offing. 
e, we There can be no lasting harmony in a faculty. 
yment [aeNor is there need of harmony, as the educational 
ejohn {results at Amherst show, if you value those results. 
other The man in the street surmises that you, as a 
le de- member of the house of Morgan, could not toler- 
ng in fete Dr. Meiklejohn’s liberalism. We cannot ac- 
gime. jaecpt this surmise. So far as we know, you are 
umed fies much of a liberal, politically, as Dr. Meiklejohn. 
pect: Jt is further surmised that you were displeased 
-ctual vith the liberalism of some of Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
ained (ePpointees. But in recent years lecturers have 
Presi: fmpeen brought to Amherst, at your personal expense 
essful ve believe, who stand much farther to the left than 
the Hoy appointee of Dr. Meiklejohn. 
effert Was it, after all, something much more funda- 
» had mental that set you against Dr. Meiklejohn: an 
reconcilable antagonism between his educational 
dress fggecals and your own? On the surface those ideals 
cause ay have appeared identical through a great part 
n out fe! the eleven years of his incumbency. Both of 
-e re fgmou believe in scholarship, in the free play of ideas, 
men: (gam the fostering of independent personality. But 
doubt fi'thin that apparent agreement a very wide rift 
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between two educational ideals is conceivable. The 
one is rationally opportunistic, at home in the 
world as it is and content with it, self-assertive, 
ruthless at need, never sentimentally loyal, or re- 
vengeful. The other is uncompromisingly ideal- 
istic, prepared to take up arms against the world, 
despising the rewards of the world unless they 
come on the recipient’s own terms, with the 
humility and the unbending pride of the martyr, 
neither yielding subjection nor accepting obeisance. 
And as the contrast between your fundamental 
aims and those of Meiklejohn became more sharp- 
ly drawn through the successful development of 
his work, did the antagonism of ideals grow into 
personal hostility until you were ready to grasp 
at any means to destroy him? 

But this, too, is a surmise, perhaps no more valid 
than the rest. We deal in surmise, perforce, be- 
cause you have failed to give the public the direct 
accounting that is its due. You have left the field 
to surmises, all of which, except perhaps our own, 
puts you in a light you cannot find pleasant. To 
break up a great work for reasons that are trivial 
is to betray a public trust. 


Ford for Despair 


HERE is an interesting though only partial 

parallel between the political situation of 
Henry Ford in 1923 and that of Herbert Hoover 
in 1920. Ford, like Hoover, is first choice among 
the people for the presidential nomination. His 
support is non-partisan; most of his admirers would 
vote for him either as Republican or Democrat. 
Like Hoover, he is so little a party man that no 
one can say with authority which nomination he 
will seek, though he has been a Republican in the 
past. Again like Hoover, his chief alleged quali- 
fication is his executive ability as a business man 
and engineer. 

Hoover threw away the presidency when it was 
within his grasp, by announcing himself a Repub- 
lican in advance of the Chicago Convention. The 
leaders of that party did not dream of the seven 
million majority which awaited them. They ex- 
pected to win, but by a narrow margin, and would 
certainly have nominated Hoover in the fear that 
if they did not, the Democrats would place him at 
the head of their ticket and sweep the country. 

Ford is not likely to commit Hoover's egregious 
political blunder for he has astute advisers, while 
the hero of Belgium was guided only by friends 
even more amateurish than himself. On the other 
hand, Ford as a candidate has the weakness which 
inheres in a known sympathizer with third party 
movements. If he fails to get the Democratic 
nomination, he is expected to bolt; if he bolts, 
the politicians are convinced that he will merely 
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split the liberal vote. Since that is on the whole 
more Democratic than Republican, they believe 
that the net result will be to return Mr. Harding 
to the White House. 

No one, oddly enough, has thought of pro- 
posing that a liberal Democrat, like McAdoo, 
Glass or Davis, should pledge himself if elected to 
give Ford a place in his Cabinet, as Secretary of 
Commerce or the Interior, or possibly in a new 
position as Secretary of Transportation or “with- 
out portfolio” to forward industry and transpor- 
tation in general. It might well be argued that 
Ford’s qualities as industrial pioneer and executive 
should make him more useful as a member of the 
Cabinet than as President; or at least, that a man 
so completely untried in public life should have a 
preliminary canter before being elevated to the 
presidency. It might also be urged that since he 
cannot hope for the nomination of one of the old 
parties, and cannot win on a third ticket, his fol- 
lowers might better give their allegiance to a man 
pledged to put Ford into his Cabinet than to be 
defeated as die-hards. ‘This is just the sort of 
opportunism which is supposed to appeal to suc- 
cess-worshipping Americans. 

That such an idea has not been proposed sug- 
gests, in our opinion, some interesting conclusions 
about the character of the Ford support. His fol- 
lowers are apparently willing for once to abandon 
the American principle of expediency and go down 
with flag flying, martyrs in a hopeless cause. Per- 
haps this is partly because of personal loyalty to 
the man, complicated by the prevalent and absurd 
notion that whenever some one bobs up who has 
outstanding ability in any field whatever except 
science, art or literature the presidency is the one 
place for him. Partly, however, it strikes its roots 
much deeper into the soil of our national life. 

Without doubt great masses of our people are 
profoundly convinced that the industrial organiza- 
tion of our civilization has outrun its political tech- 
nique; and that as a result needless deprivations 
and injustices are endured by nearly everyone, 
while a small minority enjoys profits and privileges 
far beyond its deserts. For a full generation— 
to go back no further—politicians have been given 
preferment on the theory that they would remedy 
this situation; and for a generation, their efforts 
have proved unavailing. Today the country is ob- 
viously sceptical about the ability of any politician, 
or the whole tribe of them, to bring about the 
alterations which are every day more plainly seen 
to be necessary. 

The letters received in the New Republic’s 
Straw Vote make this clear.. Throughout them 
runs a strain which there is good reason to believe 
is typical of the great mass of the American peo- 
ple today. All existing parties are hopeless, they 
reiterate; no matter what pre-election promises are 
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made, the people do not find their problems solye, 
by anything which the government does or 5. 
frains from doing. Over and over again, the lq, 
ters of even the most enthusiastic Ford partisan, 
say that “after all, he couldn’t make a worse mes, 
of things than the politicians have done.” He j, 
even proposed seriously by some persons, as we 
have previously pointed out, on the ground thy 
the machinery at Washington needs drastic alte. 
ation. These people believe that Ford will cays. 
it to break down altogether, and that this js ¢.. 
sirable as a preliminary to intelligent reorganiz,. 
tion. 

This widespread feeling is one which must } 
reckoned with seriously. Those who entertain ;; 
have no illusions about Ford—unless their whok 
theory that the business man can solve problem; 
which are too much for the politician is an illusion, 
They recognize Ford's ignorance of many subjects 
his inexperience in public life. They acknowledg 
the aspects of his character which make it almos 
impossible, for example, to imagine him engaged 
in negotiations with a foreign power. They ar 
quite willing to run the risk of having this country 
made the laughing stock of the world in order to 
secure the application of his firm and vigorow 
business intelligence to the question of coal, the 
question of railroads, such matters as_ hydro. 
electric power, nitrate production, agriculture, the 
merchant marine, the St. Lawrence ship canal, the 
maintenance of forests and the like. 

They believe that if we could get even a partial 
solution of these and similar problems, the coun. 
try could afford a little lack of dignity in the White 
House. Certainly, they think, we would be better 
off than with a dignified nonentity for President 
whose motto is laissez faire. Their choice of : 
candidate is not the symbol of a hope, except 1 
forlorn one. If their campaign literature were 
completely candid, it would carry the slogan, ‘Ford 
for Despair.” This is not a pleasant mood. 
Neither is it a safe one for those who in the past 
have benefitted from the people’s apathy and blind 
confidence. 
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Olved 
YT re. 
e let. 
tisans HE June issue of the Federal Reserve 
mess Bulletin contains one table that will re- 
He js ceive only scant attention. Yet it contains 
18 we [information which is of interest to business men, 
| that ffeconomists, and publicists, for it shows the profits 


of the 1,636 state banks and trust companies which 
. are members of the Federal Reserve system, for 
is de [the six months from June to December, 1922. 
Every six months the Federal Reserve Board, in its 
Bulletin, publishes the profits of its members which 
be [are state banks and trust companies. Once every 
ain it Mltwelve months the Comptroller of the Currency 
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whole [issues his report, which, among a great mass of 
blems ffother information, contains a table showing the 
usion, profits of our national banks. ups ; 

dyects In view of the significance of profits in the in- 










dustrial world of today, these sources of material 
have received less attention and analysis than the 
public interest would warrant. Profits are the 
heart of our present industrial system; they are 
the end for which business men strive and their 
attainment is the surest mark of success. Informa- 
ion concerning them has been most jealously 
cuarded. The extent of their fluctuations and the 
causes of their variation are the darkest part of 
But for this one branch 
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e, the economic theory today. 
1, the fof business, we have definite and fairly exhaustive 
information on this subject. The national banks 
artial (and the state and trust company members of the 
coun. Imsystem comprise over sixty pércent of all the bank- 
White ing resources of the country. 
bette According to the tabie in the Federal Reserve 
sident [MBulletin, the state and trust company member banks 
of afMduring the last half of 1922 had a capital and 
ept afmsurplus of $1,184,830,000. Of this amount $634,- 
were —§S92,000 represented capital stock paid in; the re- 
‘Ford ffmainder was surplus. On this investment the 
nood. [Mbanks, after paying all expenses, interest on de- 
past posits, and taxes, and covering all losses, earned 
blind $63,726,000 net. This amounted to an annual 
rate of 10.8 percent upon their capital stock and 
—— surplus combined, or twenty percent upon their 
apital stock. 
| These are certainly handsome earnings. But an 
rut |fMexamination of the table shows that the banks 
ot. | Biwere not equally successful in all portions of the 
| Micountry. The Federal Reserve system divides the 
| Hcountry into twelve districts. In the Dallas dis- 
TELL | rict these banks showed a net loss which would 
zs amount to an annual rate of 9.4 percent on capital 
and surplus. In the New York district the net 
yey | profits were at an annual rate of 14.3 percent. 
MAN Are these earnings normal for the banking busi- 
PON ess? Are the variations between the different 
iat. | MMmistricts a mere accident of a single year, or are 





——= uch differences among the districts common, or 
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at least frequent? What are the causes for the 
wide variation in the earnings of banks in differ- 
ent sections of the country? And how do the earn- 
ings of the banking industry compare with other 
lines like railroads, public utilities, and manufac- 
tures? It is impossible to answer all these ques- 
tions with scientific thoroughness in the limits of 
this article, but some interesting facts not general- 
ly available can be presented. 

Annual earnings of 10.8 percent on capital and 
surplus are not unusual for the state bank and trust 
company members of the system. These earnings 
are, however, somewhat higher than those of the 
national banks of the United States, all of which 
are members of the Federal Reserve system. The 
Comptroller of the Currency reports their earn- 
ings only annually, and for the fiscal years ended 
June 30th. During the four years ending June 30, 
1922, these national bank earnings have compared 
with those of the state bank and trust company 
members as follows: 


Year National State Banks and 
Banks I'rust Companies 

1919 12.1 12.1 

1920 12.3 13.6 

1921 9.4 12.0 

1922 7.8 10.3 


It will doubtless be objected that the last four 
years were not normal years in the banking field. 
Loans had expanded rapidly during the war and 
in the period immediately succeeding the armistice : 
and interest rates were unusually high during at 
least a part of that period. What were the earn- 
ings of our national and other banks previous to 
the year 1919? During the decade 1900 to 1909 
the national banks of the United States earned an 
average of 9.9 on their capital and surplus; from 
1910 to 1918 inclusive they earned 9.2 percent. 
For state banks and trust companies the data are 
rather fragmentary for those earlier years. Sev- 
eral states, however, like Michigan, Ohio, and 
Kansas, do publish earnings. In Michigan these 
have averaged more than 10.5 percent over the 
last dozen years. 

In earlier decades the earnings had been more 
moderate. In the seventies all the national banks 
combined earned about 8.4 percent, and in the 
eighties approximately the same rate. In the nine- 
ties, with the severe and protracted business depres- 
sion, earnings averaged 6.5 percent. But since the 
great technical swing-out which came after the re- 
vival of industry in 1898, with its rising prices and 
its demand for capital, banking profits have tended 
to approximate 10 percent. During the nineties 
banking profits were only about 2 percent higher 
than the rate yielded by high-grade railroad bonds. 
From 1900 to 1909 they were on the average 6 
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percent higher than the bond yield. Since 1910 
profits have been twice the rate yielded by high- 
grade bonds. 

The variations in earnings among the different 
districts were more severe in the last six months 
of 1922 than in the twelve months ended June 30th 
of that year, or than they normally are in the bank- 
ing system as a whole. While the state and mem- 
ber banks of the Dallas district suffered losses dur- 
ing the last six months of 1922 at an annual rate 
of 9.8 percent, and New York earned profits at 
the rate of 14.3 percent, the banks of the Dallas 
district had suffered a loss of only a fraction of 
one percent in the twelve months just preceding, 
while New York had earned 11.4 percent. 

This variation among districts during the fiscal 
year 1922 was not peculiar to the state and trust 
company member banks. The national banks of 
the country taken together had earned 7.8 percent 
on capital and surplus during that year, as against 
10.3 percent by the state bank and trust company 
members. But in no district did the national banks 
combined suffer a loss. In the Dallas district they 
made a profit of 1.3 percent, while the banks of 
the Philadelphia district showed profits of 10.1 
percent. The New York district earned 9.7 per- 
cent during this year. While the range of varia- 
tion is not as great in normal times as it was dur- 
ing the last six months of 1922, it is nevertheless 
pronounced in the different sections of the country. 

The wide variation in the earnings of different 
geographical areas is somewhat obscured by the 
fact that each of the Federal Reserve districts in- 
cludes several states. The report of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency is more illuminating in this 
matter of variations. His report groups the na- 
tional banks into one hundred and sixteen geo- 
graphical areas instead of twelve, as in the case 
of the Federal Reserve system. Each of these 
groups shows the earnings for the national banks 
of a reserve city or for the country banks of a 
state. When thus subdivided the fact appears that 
in the fiscal year 1922 there were nine of these 
subdivisions in each of which the combined national 
banks showed a loss. The average rate of loss in 
these nine areas is 1.6 percent, while average earn- 
ings of all national banks were 7.8 percent of capi- 
tal and surplus. In twenty-five other areas the 
banks made less than 5 percent, their average 
earnings being 3.2 percent. In twenty-four others 
the banks earned less than the average for the coun- 
try asa whole. In this group the average earnings 
were 6.9 percent. For the remaining fifty-eight 
reserve cities or states the earnings were above the 
average, and came to 9.8 percent. The highest 
rates were 14.8 percent in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and 15 percent in Los Angeles. The greatest loss 
was in the banks of Arizona, and amounted to 7 


percent. 
The variations from year to year for any one 
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area are almost as pronounced as they are among 
the various districts of the country in the same yea, 
Thus in the Dallas Federal Reserve district ¢), 
state banks and trust companies earned 13.8 pe. 
cent in 1919, compared with their loss in 192) 
While the variations in New York City are |e 
they have ranged from 7.8 percent in the lowes 
year to 19 percent in the highest year of the |o« 
decade. 

The causes of these fluctuations are a matter ¢; 
the utmost importance to the banker who is seek‘, 
to make profits and to the economist whose ta, 
it is to explain them. An adequate presentatip, 
of these causes would call for nothing short oj ; 
complete theory of banking profits. There ay 
variations in gross earnings occasioned by fluctus 
tions in business activity, the demand for banking 
funds, and the rate of interest. These have an >». 
evitable effect upon net earnings, but they are \y 
no means the dominating factor. Thus the stat 
bank and trust company members of the New Yor 
district earned 63.6 percent gross on their capitd 
and surplus in the calendar year 1920, and on) 
54-7 in 1922. Yet their net in the former yez 
stood at 14.9, as against 15.6 in 1922. The difer. 
ence in the expenses, in interest paid, and in losse 
charged off more than offset the decline in gros: 

In the Dallas district gross earnings fell from 
51.3 percent in 1920 to 41.1 in 1922. The net 
profits fell from 10.8 percent to a loss of 1.6 per. 
cent. The fall in gross earnings was by no means 
the chief factor in bringing about the decline in 
profits. Expenses, taxes and interest paid fell s 
that the net earnings of these banks before writing 
off losses stood at 18 in 1920, and at 12.5 in 
1922. But while they wrote off 7.2 percent a 
losses in the former year, they were obliged t 
write off 14.1 percent in the latter. This absorbed 
their entire earnings and left them with a net 
deficit. 

Most interesting is a tabulation showing the 
national banks during the year ended June 30, 
1922, grouped according to their net profits. The 
following table shows the percentage to capitd 
and surplus of the principal items in their incom 
account. 


ALL NATIONAL Banks OF THE UNITED STATES 
Year ended June 30, 1922 


Earnings Losses 
Gross before «charged Net 


Group Earnings Losses off Profits 
Jo Jo Jo % 
Banks suffering a loss 45.2 12.7 14.3 *16 
Banks earning less 
than 5 percent 46.1 13.6 10.4 3.4 


Banks earning from 
5 percent to 7.8 per- 


cent 45.9 15.2 8.5 6.7 
Banks earning over 

7.8 percent 45.0 16.9 7.1 9.8 

Average all banks 45.3 16.0 8.2 78 
* Loss 
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It is clear from the above table that success in 
arning profits for national banks depended 
argely upon the exercise of sound judgment in 
making loans and investments. The variation in 
sross was negligible, and the difference between 
the lowest class and the most profitable in the net 
arnings before writing off losses was only 4.2 
nercent. Yet the difference in their net profits 
»mounted to 11.4 percent. 

As a final comment upon the relation of losses 
written off .o net earnings, the national banks of 
Birmingham, Alabama, wrote off 4.8 percent of 
heir capital and surplus in losses in 1922, and 
ad remaining net profits of 14.8 percent; while 
he national banks of Arizona wrote off 20.4 per- 
ent in losses and showed a net loss from opera- 
ions of 7 percent. Perhaps these figures showing 
he relation of losses to variations in net earnings 
are sufficient to illustrate the amount and quality of 
‘pay dirt” which is to be discovered in the statistics 


differ. ° . 
oe O problem of biology has aroused more 


ardent controversy than the question of 
acquired characteristics. Needless to 
say, what is discussed is not fact—for facts are 
ndisputable—but the interpretation thereof. It 
s denied by many that acquired characteristics can 
be inherited, the chief objection being that the 
perm-plasm (the cells of the reproductive organs) 
annot be influenced by soma (the body of the in- 
ividual). However, a denial is not a sufficient 
eason for putting a stop to inquiry, and for the 
last twenty-five years I have never ceased collecting 
facts bearing upon this most important problem. 
Breeding experiments with salamanders have 
hown that it is possible by artificially changing the 
‘nvironment so to alter the life-habits of the 
animal that a land salamander assumes the charac- 
ers of the water salamander, and vice versa. 
Salamandra maculosa, which is yellow and black, 
inhabits the lowlands, is oviparous, and produces 
at birth thirty to forty gilled offspring which re- 
main in the larval phase and live in water for some 
six weeks before assuming an appearance similar 
othe mother, and taking to the land. Salamandra 
tra is black, lives at high altitudes, and is vivipar- 
us, giving birth to only two young, which from 
he time of birth are land animals. If a pregnant 
lack salamander is dissected, a dozen or more 
foung are found in utero. Of these only the two 
situated furthest back are destined to be born: all 
he others during the period of the mother’s preg- 
ancy degenerate and are devoured by the hinder- 
ost two. The offspring while in utero possess 
ong gills which become absorbed before birth. If 
R pregnant Salamandra maculosa is kept in dry 
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of banking profits. While we are waiting for more 
complete data on the profits of industry generally, 
some one might well subject this whole field to 
scientific analysis. 

We do not know enough about profits in most 
other lines of industry to make any general com- 
parison with banking profits. The Treasury 
publication entitled Statistics of Income for 1919 
and 1920 shows the profits earned by about one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand corporations in various 
industries. One gets the impression from this pub- 
lication that, in fields like manufacture and trade, 
profits in those years were slightly higher than in 
the field of banking. The group of industries 
which is clearly far below banking is the one con- 
taining railroads and public utilities. It would 
seem that the presidents of railroads and public 
utility corporations would find the statistics of 
bank earnings instructive and helpful reading. 

Davip Fripay. 


‘ofl Inheriting Acquired Characteristics 


surroundings, the first generation is born at the us- 
ual stage, and perishes unless placed in water. At 
the next pregnancy (if the experiment is repeated) 
the larvae are somewhat larger, for they have spent 
a longer time in the uterus of the mother. Approxi- 
mately at the fourth pregnancy the offspring are 
born as fully developed land salamanders possess- 
ing lungs and limbs. As the stage at which the 
young are born advances, the number of offspring 
decreases, and instead of thirty to forty only two 
to three individuals are produced at birth. Sala- 
mandra maculosa has assumed the breeding habits 
of Salamandra atra, and these habits are transmit- 
ted to the following generations: the characteristics 
acquired by the individual are inherited by its 
descendants. 

However, this experiment cannot be regarded 
as conclusive. Other experiments have been carried 
out on the influence of the external environment on 
color-change. There exist two forms of Salamandra 
maculosa, one striped, the other asymmetrically 
spotted. If young spotted salamanders are kept 
upon a black background, they lose much of their 
yellow markings, and after a few years become 
almost entirely black. Their offspring, if kept 
under the same conditions, present a row of yellow 
spots, and if the individuals are transférred to a 
yellow background the spots fuse to form a band. 
If, on the other hand, the black and yellow salaman- 
ders are kept on a yellow background, the yellow 
increases at the expense of the black. If the de- 
scendants of these individuals are again kept on a 
vellow background, the yellow markings take the 
form of wide bilateral bands; if they are then 
transferred to a black background the yellow be- 
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comes reduced, though not to the same extent as 
in the offspring of parents kept on a black back- 
ground, and the yellow markings are arranged in 
bilateral rows of spots. 

It is thus possible to convert one form .of 
salamander into the other, and both the forms 
when converted breed true. ‘There is, however, 
one difference between the naturally striped indivi- 
duals and those produced artificially. If a spotted 
individual is crossed with a naturally striped one, 
all their offspring are spotted; these when inter- 
bred produce a progeny in which one individual in 
every four on an average is striped. An artificially 
striped individual when crossed with a spotted one 
produces offspring all of which are intermediate 
in pattern, i. e., have symmetrical rows of spots. 

The difference in the mode of inheritance be- 
tween two races which on inspection appear iden- 
tical has led me to the recognition of the distinction 
existing between “‘old’’ (inherited) and “new” 
(acquired) characteristics.; A “new’’ characteristic 
exerts a stimulus, or irritation, which is capable of 
exercising an influence upon the germ-plasm.\ An 
“old” characteristic is no longer capable of exercis- 
ing that influence. 

The main objection to the theory of inheritance 
of acquired characteristics is that of germinal con- 
tinuity, the theory formulated by Weismann and 
stating that germ-plasm originates in one ancestral 
rudiment and is transmitted from generation to 
generation, and can be neither produced nor in- 
fluenced by the soma, the body of the individual. 
In order to test the validity of this statement, 
and in this way to cut the Gordian knot—though 
not with a sword, for I am an ardent pacifist, but 
with a scalped, I carried out what might be accept- 
ed as experimentum crucis. The ascidian Ciona 
intestinalis possesses at the free anterior end 
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of its body two siphons which serve for inhalatig, 
and exhalation. If the siphons are cut off the 
regenerate and grow longer than before. On py, 
peated amputation the siphons become excessive) 
long. The interesting fact is that offspring , 
such amputated individuals also possess gr eatly 
elongated siphons, i. e., the tendency to local grows, 
is inherited, and operation is no longer necess:ry 
A second operation was now combined with th. 
first. The posterior end of the body of Ciona\ 
fixed to stones or weeds. At the hind end of th 
inhalent tube begins a coiled intestine which ; 
S-shaped, and continues upwards to the end of th 
exhalent tube. The sex organs are situated in thy 
coil of the intestine. Individuals with artificial} 
produced long siphons were used, and the whok 
posterior end of the body with the genital organ 
was removed. The remaining part of the body the 
built up the complete posterior portion with thy 
genital organs: when such individuals produce 
offspring, these likewise possessed very lon 
siphons. . 

The results of this experiment are suggestiy: 
Not only is the soma capable of producing ney 
germ-plasm, but this germ-plasm carries a tendeng 
to local growth, a tendency acquired by the individ 
ual in the course of its life. Obviously, then, this 
germ-plasm could not have come from som 
ancestral rudiment existing from the beginning of 
the world. This tendency has been transmitted 
from the body, and the body thus is a necessay 
link between parent and offspring in the inheritance 
of the “new.” 

It must not be believed that the processes 
described above are limited only to salamander 
and lower organisms: similar facts underlie the life 
processes of other classes of the animal kingdom, 
of man himself. PAuL KAMMERER. 


The Coal Commission Reports 


HE first report of the United States 

Coal Commission—its preliminary survey 

of the anthracite industry—is neither a 
pleasant surprise nor an unpleasant disappoint- 
ment. It contains as much relevant fact as 
could have been expected at this time, and its 
recommendations rest at a point which might have 
been predicted from a look at the balance of forces 
furnished by the technical equipment, native intel- 
ligence, honesty of purpose, and conservative social 
philosophy of the commissioners. 

The anthracite industry exploits deposits occupy- 
ing a small part of the state of Pennsylvania, and 
used chiefly for domestic purposes by the inhabit- 
ants of the northeastern states. The coal deposits 
themselves are the property of a comparatively 
few owners, and the bulk of the supply is mined by 


nine large companies, which are in turn owned of 
controlled by the “anthracite railroads.” Whil: 
no actual monopoly of this limited supply is known 
to exist, the nine large companies do not practist 
competition with each other either in setting prices 
or dealing with labor. About one-third of the 
deposits have been exhausted, and as fime goes 
on the necessary cost of getting out hard coal wil 
increase, and the rate of production will be limiteé 

The traditional attitude toward natural resourcts 
in the United States is that they are the unrestric 
ed private property of the individuals having tit" 
to them, who may reap as much profit as circul 
stances permit. Classical economics teaches tht 
extortion will remedy itself if free competitio 
exists. Where a virtual monopoly arises, howevet, 
as it easily may in such a case, and where tht 
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oduct is essential to the public, public control is 
cessary and justified. Applying this principle, 
hich has been recognized in the case of railroads 
nd other public utilities, the Coal Commission 


ring offil//unciates the conclusion that the anthracite indus- 
greatly y is affected by the public interest and should be 
TOwAMMEbject to some sort of control—to be specified 


SESS ary, 
ith the 


ter. Essential in this control are uniform ac- 
bunting and statistical methods, combined with 
ll publicity. Less than this the commission 
buld scarcely have said. Yet saying it marks a 
emendous advance, since we have not previously 
1d even much information about this industry. 
he commission refuses to go further by recom- 
ending government ownership either by purchase 
expropriation, believing “that the principle of 
dividual and corporate responsibility should be 
aintained as most likely to insure economical and 
ficient management.’ ‘This is an expression of 
ith rather than a conclusion based on adequate 
search, and unless some fuller discussion of the 
pssible advantages of nationalization is con- 
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restiv ined in the complete report, the commis- 
1g nevllMfon will hardly have grappled closely with its 
ndenc fii oblem. 

ndivic fi The commission furnishes some interesting fig- 


es on what happens to the consumer's dollar paid 
pr coal. In the first place it is noted that both 
holesale and retail prices of stove coal have 
publed in ten years. The prices of most other 
bmmodities doubled also between 1913 and 1920, 
t the deflation of 1921 took them back to with- 
fifty or sixty percent of the pre-war level.. Not 
) with anthracite. 

In Boston the consumer’s dollar in the fall of 
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anders 


he liftM)22 was divided as follows: 32 cents or about 
gdom MM third to the dealer, 23 cents or about a quarter 
RER. 7 railroads and other transportation companies, 
d 45 cents, or less than half, to the mine. In 
ew York the division was, 26 cents to dealer, 18 
nts to railroad, and 56 cents to mine. ‘The pro- 
prtion naturally would be expected to vary ac- 
brding to the distance of the city from the mines, 
om 7 ith a consequent difference of freight charges. 
: a his is not always the case, however. There seems 


) be a wide variation of dealers’ margins and 
ofits among cities as well as in the same city. 
his suggests possible economies in the important 
inction of retail distribution, either by its better 
ganization or by price control or both. The 
pssibility is emphasized by the discovery that 
ere has been a general and marked increase in 
ralers’ margins in the past five years. It is also 














“eo pinted out that the dealers more favorably situ- 
ged in respect to sources of supply may, even 
rcul MMPough their business methods are no more effi- 
Daves nt than others’, profit exorbitantly by charging 
‘tO market price set by the marginal high-cost re- 
me ilers. Here isa first-class opportunity for proper 


location of supply among dealers on one hand, 
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and for cooperative or municipal distribution on 
the other. 

Lhe wholesaler occupies an important place in 
high prices during a period of shortage. Many 
speculators who never actually handle a ton of coal 
buy and sell it on paper, so that by the time it 
reaches the retailer it bears several projits repre- 
senting no service whatever. 

Next in line come the freight charges. It has 
been the practice of the anthracite interests to 
take a large part of their profits out of transpor- 
tation rather than out of mining itself. This en- 
ables them to take a larger toll from the coal 
mined by independents, which must be shipped over 
the lines of the large interests. Carrying coal in- 
volves a low operating cost, since it is shipped in 
large cars, fully loaded, in trains of maximum ton- 
nage. Yet the rate on anthracite is higher than 
that on bituminous coal and seems relatively too 
high when the rates on other commodities are con- 
sidered. The great profits of the coal 
testify to the possibility of lowering anthracite 
rates, and the commission properly recommends an 
earnest consideration of this matter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which has jurisdic- 
tion over it. 

Mine costs themselves have doubled since 1913. 
Labor costs have doubled on account of wage in- 
creases—a fact which is not in itself to be deplored, 
when we consider the desirability of raising the 
wage-earners’ standard of living. Although the 
commission does not call attention to the fact, 
wages have more than doubled in manufacturing 
industries, yet this has not involved a correspond- 
ing increase in the prices of the products. Mine 
supplies have not increased as much as labor cost, 
but “other expenses” have increased more. These 
expenses include, as major factors, “increasing 
charges for royalty and depletion.” This point, 
although it is not emphasized by the commission, 
leads to the crucial question of how large a return 
the owners of coal deposits are entitled to. 

The coal industry is characterized by the fact 
that it has “wasting assets.”’ In other words, its 
original investment is used up year by year as the 
coal is taken out of the ground. To meet this sit- 
uation the owners have devised the system of de- 
pletion charges. A certain amount is charged 
every year against operating costs, so that when 
the mine is exhausted, an amount equal to its 
original value will be on hand to replace it. In 
addition to these charges, a royalty is charged 
against each ton of coal mined, which represents 
the owner’s profits. When the mine is finally 
abandoned, therefore, the owner has had his year- 
ly profit on it, and also comes out with his capital 
intact. On this account the valuation placed on 
the coal deposits is doubly important, as well as 
the rate of royalty charged. If the valuation of 
the mine were what was originally paid for it, 
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there could be no objection, granted the contin- 
uance of the capitalist system. his is the principle 
for which the anthracite miners contend. But the 
mining interests have found many ways to increase 
values far above the original cost. They are con- 
stantly writing up the value by means of “‘surveys’’ 
and ‘appraisals’ devised by ingenious and high- 
priced engineers and accountants. Hence the con- 
stantly rising royalty and depletion charges. Hence 
the enormous accumulation of surpluses on the part 
of the coal companies noted by the commission. 

This crucial question the commission dodges, 
except in its recommendation for publicity. “The 
opportunities for inflating figures of costs are so 
numerous and the questions as to how investment 
shall be reckoned are so unsettled that without such 
continuous publicity the commission fears that the 
concentrated control of the anthracite industry 
may take indefensible profits.” That is a mild 
statement indeed. By sufficiently detailed account- 
ing questionnaires the commission might expose 
past and present cost methods leading to profits 
which nine people out of ten would think inde- 
fensible. Concerning the various suggested meth- 
ods of reckoning the value of investment the com- 
mission remarks only that neither the market value 
nor the cost of reproduction is a fair test, the first 
because it depends on prices and profits which are 
themselves the result of monopoly control, and the 
second because a coal mine cannot be reproduced 
at any price. These remarks, unassailable as they 
are, tend in the right direction. The commission 
will be well advised if it goes on to state a prin- 
ciple of valuation which is in keeping with the 
public interest. Legally, it is true, the courts may 
have the final word about valuation, but it is the 
duty of the commission to give guidance to both 
the courts and the public, based on concrete study 
of the industry, rather than to pass the whole re- 
sponsibility on to judges who are too likely to de- 
cide the issue on the basis of antiquated economic 
superstitions and legalistic formulae. 

Because the commission has no principle of val- 
uation, and insufficient accounting information, 
such figures as it gives about the division of mine 
cost among labor and other elements are erected 
on a shaky foundation. It is regrettable in these 
circumstances that the report adopts the oper- 
ators’ figure of $5.75 for the average mine cost 
of the nine large companies in 1923. The miners 
estimate this cost at $5.20, if proper valuation and 
accounting standards be adopted. Some effort to 
reconcile these figures is in order before the com- 
plete report is written. 

The study of miners’ earnings and employment 
appears to have been conscientiously made; it was 
2 sound procedure to state the figures, not by large 
averages, but classes of occupations. The yearly 
income for a family of five earned by miners who 
are fully employed is said to range in general be- 
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tween $1,500 and $2,000. The topmost figur,, 
slightly below the amount required in most me 
um-sized cities, such as those inhabited by anthy, 
cite miners, to sustain a level of existence specijy 
in a budget of the United States Bureau of | ajy, 
Statistics as the “minimum of health and deceng 
The recommendations for clauses to be « 
bodied in the new agreement evidently contemp], 
the building up of a machinery of adjustment ,y; 
conciliation under the agreement, similar to 1 
impartial machinery in the men’s clothing industp 
A continuing umpire for the conciliation boa, 
with a voice but no vote, is recommended. | 
labor manager and staff for the employers, yj 
can investigate and settle disputes at the ming 
would be added. Committees are recommende(» 
codify the provisions of the agreement in the lig} 
of present practices, and to make an engineerig 
study of the job as a better basis for rate-makin 
These recommendations seem reasonable and hel 
ful. Less can be said for the proposal to termina 
the agreement at a different time from the termim 
tion of the bituminous agreement, for while thi 
would make an anthracite strike of less moment, 
would by the same token reduce the bargainiy 
power of the union. The proposal which wou 
allow time for a presidential investigation of ay 
disagreement before the termination of the co 
tract is a better measure for insuring peace wit 
justice, if we elect just and discerning President 
The one radical and fearless paragraph of ti 
document is that which urges that the Presider 
be authorized, in the event of a strike or lockow 
to take over the mines, operate them and distribu 
the product, fixing wages, prices, and compensatic: 
to owners—the latter subject to judicial revies 
This semi-communistic measure is thought adys 
able when the wage-earners take the only meayj 
possible to protect themselves from what they my 
consider unjust terms of employment, although th 
commission opposes such a mildly socialistic mew 
ure as buying out the owners in order to see thi 
the public and the workers are protected from 
possible injustice. Indeed, the commission dos 
not even set down a principle for the fu 
remuneration of property. It would have been th 
better part of wisdom to be a little more dari 
in enunciating plans which would prevent a criss 
in the industry, and less so in contemplating actic 
when the crisis arrives. It is too easy to imag 
the government operating the mines, paying " 
property what the courts might consider a “f2’ 
return,” and in doing so acting as union-smash’ 
for the employers—perhaps in a wage-reductie! 
campaign. The Palmer and Daugherty injunction 
have already injured the prestige of governmet 
by implicating it with the interest of capital # 
labor disputes about as much as it can be injure’ 

without grave danger to the body politic. 
GEORGE SOULE. 
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SPecifie : 
of Laby HEN I began to sense, through first- 
lecency, hand observation and inquiry, something 


of the situation in the Ruhr I was as- 
onished—not at what I learned, but at the fact 
hat so little of what is going on there is known 
r understood by Americans. ‘That feeling leads 
e to attempt to set down here some of the ab- 
orbingly interesting and significant phases of the 
Ruhr crisis as I saw them late in June. 

There can be no doubt that the growing infuria- 
ion of the Germans in the Ruhr is creating a state 
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ended sme very high tension in that area. During the visit 
the ligifiihere from which I have just returned many men 
rineerin nd women made their intense feeling vivid to me. 
-makingfammg\What I have seen and what has been told me 


eaves no doubt as to the reasons for the bitterness 
ow felt. 


ind help 


erminay 
termin One does not arrive at these reasons easily. The 
hile thimmitizens of the Ruhr are terribly frightened and 


very slow to express themselves, as I speedily dis- 
overed. I sought an interview with a city official 


yment, 
rgaining 


h woudmmmin Essen. When arrangements were completed | 
1 of anmmreceived a cryptic unsigned note, delivered to my 
the commnotel by messenger, which simply read, “Will you 


eet me at... at ten and a half?” On arrival 
here I was taken to a public building and then 


ace with 
esi dents 


1 of thggthrough many rooms and into a remote corner for 
‘residemthe interview. 
lockout In the course of another interview I asked 


high official to write a request to Berlin for certain 
information. He gave me the address and proper 
credentials but declined to write. “If I should 
write such a letter,’’ he said, “‘and the French found 


istribut 
ensatior 
revier 


t adv 

» meaamit | would be sentenced to at least two years’ im- 
hey mprisonment.” 

ugh the I spent two hours with one of the leaders of 
ic meafamm the railway employees, talking behind locked doors. 
see thea My informant spoke of certain affidavits and pho- 
d frocmtographs and I asked for them. 


yn doe “We have nothing at hand,” was the response. 





he fifi’ We do not know at what moment the French 

veen thm Will search our offices and if they found anything I 
daringm might be executed. We have ways of getting them 
a crim across the frontier and will send them to you.”’ 

¥ actiot On the streets I found people talking in low 

magi cones and constantly looking cautiously about them. 

ying fmm wice as we waited for a street car I was asked 







to moderate what seemed to me to be a very sub- 
dued tone of voice. 


4 “fare 
mashe’ 


ductioe Iilustrations might be multiplied but these are 
nctionfamm Suficient to give some idea of the terror which 
rnmetfaetips the hearts of citizens of the Ruhr. 


One Sunday in Hamm, I encountered two groups 
of German railway employees, numbering alto- 
gether about two hundred and fifty men, who had 
just been expelled from their homes in Miilheim, 
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The Ruhr in June 


Herne and other places. Some of them said they 
had been arrested on the street and forthwith de- 
ported without being permitted to advise 
friends that they had been taken. A small group 
from another city said that French soldiers came 
to their homes between five and six in the morning 
(June 30th) routed them out of bed and gave them 
ten minutes to prepare to leave. ‘They were not 
allowed to wash, to use a lavatory or to eat. 

Seven of them were placed in a small cab one 
and a half meters (about five feet) high and 
were kept there waiting or in transit at different 
periods for seven hours. The party included one 
man fifty-seven years old who graphically described 
how he was compelled to stand, hunched over as 
the cab was too low for him to stand erect. This 
grizzled veteran resented, perhaps most of all, 
that all of them had been refused food or water 
from the time they were seized until nine-thirty 
that night. 

When they were taken none of them knew where 
they were to be sent; and the French would not 
give any information to them or their families. 
The women and children were given notice that 
they must leave in three or four days and that they 
would not be permitted to take anthing with them 
except what could be carried by hand. 

The men were not afterwards allowed to sead 
any message to their friends or families indicating 
where they were. They were, however, circum- 
venting this by writing notes which were to be sent 
by courier across the line into the Ruhr area. This 
method of communication is becoming increasingly 
dificult and dangerous since the French are erect- 
ing barbed wire entanglements along the lines of 
occupation. 

In Essen I learned of a family, just expelled, 
whose ten-year-old daughter was then away on a 
visit. They begged in vain to remain two days 
longer until the girl returned. She was expected 
in Essen the day I left and would not know, of 
course, where her parents were or when she could 
join them. 

The expulsion of railway employees is a most 
prolific cause of indignation because of the alleged 
mistreatment of these men at the hands of the 
French soldiers. For two hours, behind locked 
doors, I talked with a responsible representative 
of the railroad syndicate. Quietly but with evident 
feeling he poured out stories of hardships to 
which he said his fellow-workers had been subject- 
ed. Characteristic of more than a hundred in- 
stances within his personal knowledge, he 
is the story of the occupation of the Wanne rail- 

way station. The station was seized just as a train 
was coming in. Passengers, he said, were obliged 
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to leave without their baggage. The conductor of 
the train went up and down the platform closing 
the doors of the compartments to protect the bag- 
gage within from theft. While he was doing this 
a French soldier clubbed him over the head with 
the butt of his gun. 

Another instance was narrated of a railway 
guard whose duty it was to watch the railway lines 
from one of the innumerable little watch towers 
scattered along all German fines. The line this 
guard watched ran into Essen from Kray. It was 
occupied by the French while the guard was off 
duty. In Germany railway employees wear a uni- 
form which, I am told, they buy themselves. Hear- 
ing of the occupation this guard went to get his 
uniform—for a suit of clothes is to a laboring 
man today an almost unreplaceable possession be- 
cause of its cost. He went alone but friends who 
watched him saw him seized by French soldiers and 
taken out of sight. They heard shots, after which 
in course of time, his dead body was turned over to 
his family. Presumably he was executed by the 
French for “attempted sabotage.” 

A professor in a school for miners was seized, 
charged with distributing some of the many anti- 
French posters which mysteriously appear on street 
corners and in other public places. One of the 
pupils had been found with some in his possession 
and the master was charged with responsibility for 
distributing them. He was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 

From unimpeachable non-German sources, I 
learned of two young telegraph men both of whom 
were kicked and flogged unmercifully. One refused 
to charge his mate with sabotage and the other 
would not give the address of other workmen and 
of the storage depot. One of them has now “a 
violent palsy of the head and arms,” the other “is 
very deaf with one ear drum burst and scars on 
his face which is still puffy and swollen.” 

A whole class of school boys was arrested be- 
cause one of their number saw a German-speaking 
French soldier and accused him to the police of 
being a spy. Six of these boys were forced to 
run the gauntlet while the other eight watched. 
“They were beaten chiefly over the head, but their 
bodies also were covered with scars.” 

Expulsions, executions, imprisonments, floggings, 
rape—these are the all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation and stories of them are on every tongue. 
No doubt many of these have grown in the telling 
but there are enough authentic incidents to create 
a justifiable atmosphere of terror and dismay. 

Less terrorizing in their effect but almost equal- 
ly embittering to Germans are some of the alleged 
practices of the French in the administration of 
the occupied area. 

The use of colored troops is one source of grave 
offence. A man told me with great bitterness of 
seeing black soldiers in charge of German prison- 
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ers who were being transported from one poy 
to another. Another described an occasion Whe 
railway employees in Trier were expelled by blag 
troops who had made themselves especially 9; 
fensive by throwing furniture out of the room 
through windows on the second floor. 

The issuance of visés has also caused great bi, 
terness. All residents of the Ruhr must hay. ; 
French visé in order to go to Elberfeld on busines 
or to any other point outside of the Ruhr are, 
The French are charged with making it unnece 
sarily difficult to secure such visés. I learned frog 
non-German sources of one instance in which , 
queue of Germans waited from four o'clock in thy 
morning until five in the afternoon. The issuane 
of visés was announced for nine o’clock. The» 
are people who tell you of having waited in |\,, 
all night or even for days to get a visé. Th 
Friday I was in Essen a line was forming ear) 
in the evening for the following morning. | 

The French officers, of whom I-saw few offices 
in the Ruhr, are charged with carrying whip; 
None of those I saw carried whips but I was tol: 
on excellent authority of men who had been struc 
or even flogged sometimes for simply failing w 
salute. The Germans resent such instances beyond 
words. To them the whip is a symbol of slavery 
and without exception they said to me, “We wil 
not be slaves.” 

Though the French have thoroughly terrorized 
and greatly embittered the Ruhr citizens, the latter 
are not one whit less determined in their resistance 
to the French occupation. 

One simply does not hear of any railway em 
ployees who would work under French occupation 
To the last man they are ready to face the almost 
certain expulsion which awaits them. I shall never 
forget the old man nearly sixty who wept as he 
talked of his wife, old and alone, who must follow 
him into exile within three days, leaving behin/ 
the little home representing the accumulated sav: 
ings of a lifetime. With one accord the men with 
whom I have talked have declared they never wil! 
work for the French. 

The German government has had much to sy 
about this policy of passive resistance. Altogether 
it has managed to give the very definite impression 
that German workmen in the Ruhr are passively 
resisting the French by and because of the orders 
of their government. 

But the fundamental reasons actuating the wor'- 
men are much more than a Berlin decree. In a1 
interview, two days before I entered the Ruhr. 
with Peter Grassman and Alexander Kroll, Vice: 
President and Secretary, respectively, of what may 
be phrased in English as the General Federation of 
German Trade Unions, Mr. Grossman said to me: 
“No government could order us to undertake pas 
sive resistance and no government can force us t? 
desist.” Roy Dickerson. 
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ARUSO and other artists as well, violinists especial- 
ly, the custode is explaining to a party of travellers 
as 1 enter the Baptistery, used to come every sum- 

r to Pisa when he was taking the cure nearby, and try his 


hr ce with the echo that the signori had just heard ; though 
Unne himself regrets extremely, the custode says, not to have 
ed fr ruso’s voice to make them the more pleasure. ‘The 
wh tode shows his travellers to the door and | turn to 
Kk in »k at the Baptistery, the primitive motifs in the panels 
issuan st Niccolé Pisano set into his pulpit, the font, the 

Ther ustrade, the marble, with the subtle variation of its 
. ». [lirface, and finally at the dome, with its round inner 

a cony of arches against the curves beyond. By this 
~The he the custode being rested offers to make me the pleas- 
earl » of the echo; and at the first sound of it breaks down 


my resistance to being shown and guided and fed with 
officers ose naive commonplaces on which tourists are thought 




































Whips batten. ‘The custode takes the note; the echo brings 
‘as tol back to us lengthened, redoubled, suspended for minutes, 
\ etre jinishing to a beautiful murmur and to a last faint 
ling to ring something that is stiller than any silence, ‘I he 
b ounal stode sings four notes in a scale. The echo brings it 
s] niall k, waves and great rhythms of chords over and over. 
.fgmgge claps his hands and the echo clatters like sharp rain 
Ve will musketry in stone streets. The custode smiles. He 
gs a long, low note and the octave above it; and the 
‘orized MMBusic around the dome rises and circles and sinks and rises 
> latter fain, soaring in that high space and seeming, when the 
istance t sigh of it is past to have become the walls themselves 
he custode bows and smiles and I make him repeat his 
Ay en rformance for me and then for the third time and the 
detial burth. He is pleased with himself and his position; I am 
“a eased with the universe. I seem to have come on the 
za re material of all music, before idea begins in it. I seem 
Reve have seen the pure color from which music paints, or 
aS he Mie body in which it lives. 
follow By this time I observe that another traveller has entered 
ye hind e Baptistery, 2 lady, and that she ‘s looking across at 
d say Pe and the custode with a long straight-levelled disapproval. 
1 with Mee is a lady in a gray suit with a small hat, a silver 
-p will Pain and nose glasses, not tall but yet not dainty. Her 
yes are serious, uninspired, assured. And by some venge- 
— | spurt of fate and nature in her she has bought, in 
oe aris no doubt, on her way down, a smart and ultra scarf, 
rether HE : : 
ae hich she has draped with an odd coquetry about her 
— t almost below her eyes, till she resembles some stern 
Sively Heep in a wedding veil. Her lips are thin. She holds 
yrders Hite open Baedeker before her as she looks at us and turns 
bain to the inspection of the walls, as if she had been 
work erely waiting till we chose to remember ourselves. The 
In an dy’s meaning for me and the custode is clear enough— 
Ruhr, bw can we be so loose and flippant in the midst of this 
Vice. 1¢ and famous art? 
. te But I am so excited with the thought that there is breath 
foe hough in the world somehow for all music, however 
on ol bor the custode’s or my note may be, that I am callous 
) me: her rebuke. The custode is flattened to his bench in 
pas ¢ corner. And then I see that the lady is on her way out. 


us to The lady does not know that art is as natural and 
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happy and tragic as all life is, and that these sculptures 
and colors, these arches, this dome, the rhythms of the 
design, the gilding and the rich ornamentation, are echoes, 
also, of the half-thwarted and pressing life in us. But 
she does know that art is a serious and dutiful department 
of culture. And she knows that if you notice the at- 


tendants in these places they will be 


expecting you to 


give them a fee. 
SKETCHING IN SIENA 


Sketching about the world seems to me more and more 


to be a doubtful afiair at best, except for mere hints and 


notes and records of moods or design, some special or 


elusive felicity, discovered in nature or art and needing 


to be recorded for future use. And certainly at the most 
only very fine artists can hope to lift the kind of painting 


that aims at the reproduction of scenes and places into 


anything that anyone with taste would want. But in 
Siena now the season and the low exchange have filled 


to sketch. In my walks I 


chance upon them everywhere, with their tools an 


the town with artists come 
1 easels 
and boxes and pads. 

Representative art or no, it takes courage to set oneself 
How shall one render in paint the 


town? 


up against Siena. 
primitive and yet sophisticated austerity of 
What of the swift flight of walls and towers, the romantic 


this 


severity of conception? How achieve a manner that ex- 
presses that breath of time that informs this city, the 
intellectual distinction of it? Likeness will not do it 
any mere style out of some school. Velasquez’s two little 
landscapes in the Prado might have been 
day, so modern are they and up-to-date; and they are suave 
and gracious in brush and color. But Velasquez chose 
the garden of the Villa Medici and places suited to his 
mind. El Greco did Toledo, but that solemn and macabre 
prospect was his before he saw it. But what style must 
be discovered for Siena, since for the painter style in the 
end is all there is to a town, and all else accident? Paint- 
ing here, one might think, could well be a matter of prayer 
and fasting. 

But how cheerfully after jam and toast these painters 
go forth! 
find a thing they want to do, pop down and do it. 
They are a dear and lovable lot, loving the world as 
they do, its surfaces and shapes and changing lights. 
That depths of feeling and time for reflection, however, 
might be needed to discover the painting essentials in such 
a scene you might easily imagine. You might think the 
exact mixture of realism and abstract design that would 
express the elusive Mangia Tower would be something 
of a hurdle. What does one think of the thing one paints? 
If one has no ideas about it does one just go and paint, like 
a debutante talking when she can think of nothing to say? 

How these painters solve such problems I can see any 
day in the salon of the hotel, when everyone is there after 
lunch. Some got it very well this morning and some had 
trouble with the light. I can see black and whites and 
drawings in sepia; and our old friend the Palazzo Pubblico 
in our old friend the soft bath of English watercolor, 
with no shock, no style of austerity, nothing but washy 
bricks and a stale resemblance. I see the impressionistic 
poultices of bright paint and dun. 


nor 


painted yeste: 


Alone or in groups they go, and when they 


I recognize the pic- 
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turesque views, purple hills; idyllic pictures of old Italy 
and of sunny Italy with fruits, flowers and peasants; and 
finally those works of art more endearing than any of 
the lot and not much worse, by ladies who have always 
sketched a little, bless their hearts; scenes in Siena, gentle 
ministrations to some harsh wall or battlement that remind 
me of Galileo’s daughter, the little nun, bringing him 
baked pears. All these painters with their sketches are 
like Mr. Edward Hutton and most of the company of 
writers on Italy, who soften everything they touch when 
they write of a city or a piece of art with their stories 
and legends and events, and give us anything and eyery- 
thing except the sharp and difficult quality that is the point. 

At least it can be said for Cubism, dada, and many other 
isms, that they have lessened the amount of sketching. 
Their concern with idea and design have helped do that. 
For the ordinary artists doubtless, who will never be much 
anyhow, this out of doors between meals with canvas and 
color is no doubt better than sitting indoors cooking up 
insides, Freudian and whatnot, to express. And this high 
town in Tuscany is a change after close studios in Paris, 
London and New York. The pity is that painting were 
not a cure instead of an art. 


THE TEXAN 


He grew up on a ranch somewhere north of San An- 
tonio. But a year ago an oil well came in on the land, 
and his father, being well enough off now to afford it 
easily, sent him abroad for a year to travel. And so he 
turns up here in Assisi, this little town of St. Francis’ 
in the Umbrian hills. 

He had had two sessions at some college in his state, he 
tells me, but most of his twenty-three years had been 
spent on the ranch, where his special business was with 
the cattle on the ranges. At some seasons of the year 
he had been a long way from the ranch-house, most of 
the time alone. Sometimes for three months he saw no 
one except the boy who came once a week with supplies 
and spent the night and went home again next morning. 
He had read some, four or five Shakespeare plays for one 
thing, he remembered, and some books he found lying 
around the house; but most of the time he spent riding 
the range on his horse; or looking after cattle that strayed 
up the little canyon there was there; or often just sitting 
around, as he called it. His camp was by a stream where 
there was a clump of trees, all the rest of the country 
was bare as far as you could see and spotted with brush; 
and there was a narrow pool where he could take a 
plunge. He cooked and took care of himself. There 
were a great many birds that settled in the trees and always 
at night you could hear the coyotes in the brush. 

He likes Assisi. He has read little or nothing about 
it except what is in the guide-book, but he feels at home 
in Assisi, which is a way of understanding it. Without 
knowing much about the various periods of art in the 
upper and lower churches, he goes there again and again. 
He comes in from the narrow, high old streets with a 
clear look in his gray eyes. I see him down below the 
south gate walking along the path under the olive trees 
beside the stream. Twice at night I have run on him 
standing in the piazza by the lower church looking up 
that steep, incredible stair that seems to lead into the deep 
sky. And in his room he has got now a little framed 
picture of St. Francis. He says nothing of any of this. 
Day after day he says he must go soon, but he stays on. 
StarK YOUNG. 
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FERS E 
Here Comes the ‘JL hiet 


Here comes the thief 
Men nickname Time, 
Oh, hide you, leaf, 
And hide you, rhyme. 
Leaf, he would take you 
And leave you rust. 
Rhyme, he would flake you 
With spotted dust. 
Scurry to cover, 
Delicate maid 

And serious lover. 

Girl, bind the braid 

Of, your burning hair; 
He has an eye 

For the lusciously fair 
Who passes by. 

O lover, hide— 

Who comes to plunder 
Has the crafty stride 
Of unheard thunder. 
Quick—lest he snatch, 
In his grave need, 

And sift and match, 
Then sow like seed 

Your love’s sweet grief 
On the backward air, 
With the rhyme and the leaf 
And the maiden’s hair. 
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The Snowflake 


When we are young and wake from sleep 
What pillow-fights we share with Life! 

We laugh and punch, and never dream 
How Death can end that joyful strife 


We'll not let Time destroy that dream, 
But in old age our spirit brave 

Shall, like a snowflake in its fall, 
Dance while it hovers o’er the grave. 


Contented men are still my theme, 
Who—though too poor for ivory keys 
Still whistle with their naked lips 
Their happy tunes of careless ease. 


W. H. Davi 
The Two Heavens 


When, with my window opened wide at night 
To look at yonder stars with their round ligt 
In motion shining beautiful and clear— 

As I look up, there comes this sudden fear: 
That, down on earth, too dark for me to see, 
Some homeless wretch looks up in misery; 
And, like a man that’s guilty of a sin, 

I close my blinds, ‘and draw my body in. 
Still thinking of that Heaven, I dare not take 
Another look, because of that man’s sake; 
Who in the darkness, with his mournful eyes. 


Has made my lighted home his paradise. 
W. H. Daves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The I. W. W. and Prohibition 


IR: In connection with Richard T. Jones’s article on The 
Wet Drive and the A. F. of L., it is interesting to note 
the I. W. W. also took a determined stand against liquor. 
attitude of the “Wobblies” was shown in the recent May 
y strike in protest of the confinement of political prisoners. 
of the first acts of the I. W. W. was to close the bootleg 
nts in the North End, the resort of Portland’s laborers. This 
s attended to by a committee appointed for the purpose, and 
most cases there was no trouble in closing down the joints. 
ndbills declaring that the worker “can’t fight booze and the 
s at the same time,” and urging him to “Stay Away From 
oze!” were widely distributed, the same action being taken 
all the larger cities of the Northwest, I understand. 
The conservative press was somewhat dumfounded at this 
ion of the “unlawful elements” seeking to enforce the law. 
e action admittedly made a good impression in almost all 
rters. Its most important phase was that the I. W. W. 
ranization had come to understand the ill effect of booze 
on the morale of individual worker. 


Reed College, SAMUEL S. Wuore. 


ortland, Oregon. 


hen Good Fellows Get Together” 


IR: 
J considerable amusement 
issue of July 4th. 
But there is another aspect of this subject likewise to be con- 
ered, namely, who are these “Nobles of the Mystic Shrine?” 
our community they embody a large percentage of the citi- 
ns most active in good work. They are not all “Babbitts,” 
any means. They believe that there is a time to play as well 
a time to be serious, and a time to laugh as well as a time 
frown, and I dare say that their mental average would show 
strong a percentage as that of the subscribers to the New 
public. 
Why not consider “the other side of Main Street?” Why 
re these men in Washington? To amuse themselves? Yes. 
o cultivate fraternity? Yes. To provide a great spectacle? 
s. But, what else? They were also there to consider the 
bnual distribution of more than one million dollars in behalf 
the crippled children of America, without distinction of creed 
race. They were there to tell the story of more than two 
illion dollars distributed in charities where they were most 
eded last year. They were there to cultivate friendship. In 
ct, they were just regular human beings, and wherever I 
ve found them, north, south, east or west, they are the sort 
fellows who have a ear open to the cry of distress or sor- 
bw and the sort who are always willing to listen to the other 
llow’s side of the question, in fact, the sort who are making 
e good old U. S. A., the best place on earth in which to live. 
G. A. KENDERDINE. 


I have read Robert Littell’s article Hop in Noble with 
and also Mr. Noble’s letter in 


lowa City, Iowa. 


The Kansas Court Experiment is 
Not Dead 


IR: Your article on the Kansas Court in the June 27th issue 
J of the New Republic assumes that compulsory arbitration 
dead. “The Kansas decision bars the door to one experiment.” 
n the contrary, that decision expressly recognized the power of 
¢ state to force abritration in emergencies involving public 
rvice companies and that vaguer group of enterprises that are 
id to be “affected with a public interest.” As this category 
idens with its process of the suns, it is possible that the decision, 
bstead of killing the experiment of compulsory arbitration, will 
rengthen it. 

The basic problem in compulsory arbitration is to secure ad- 
istments by judicial or quasi-judicial process that will not 












violate economic law. Admitting that wages may not be fixed 


at a plane that will differ permanently from the general average 
fixed by supply and demand, we may nevertheless hope that 
the arbitration boards wiil be able to make the rise 
of wages less precipitate and to mitigate the economic losses 
that an unhampered law of supply and demand of labor and 
jobs sometimes produces. Against a downward trend in wages 
the arbitration board would But is it too 
much to hope that its decrees would cause a more orderly and 
deliberate reduction than that which our present unregulated 
system enjoys? Similarly, the board could not stay the upward 
movement in the wage when labor is scarce and jobs 
are plentiful. But, again, is it much to that 
awards of the board would prevent those excessive wage de 
mands which frequently characterize and bring 
periods of prosperity to a close? 

In short, the basic problem of compulsory arbitration is the 
same problem that faces every excursion of government jnto 
the fields of industry. It is the problem, not of overriding econ- 
omic laws, but of nullifying their more rigorous and harsh ap- 
plications. If the taken in regard to hours of 
labor and conditions of work, it may also be taken in 
to wages. If it can be persuaded through voluntary arbitration 
boards, it may also be compelled. The difficulties and intricacies 
of economic problems at the bar of justice do not cal! for a 
dismissal but for a more detailed and scientific the 
problem. If the end is peace with justice, the way is not to 
be avoided merely because it is perilous. 
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Vanderbilt University, Cuares J. Turc: 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


The American-Nansen Relief 


IR: The following resolutions which were adopted by the 

American-Nansen Committee for Relief of Russian Children 
at the June meeting of its executive committee will, I believe, 
be of interest to your readers: 

Whereas, the Executive Committee of the 
Committee for Relief of Russian Children learns with 
the withdrawal on August 1sth next, of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen from 
the field of general emergency relief in Russia, especially insofar 
as the millions of orphaned and underfed children of Russia 
are concerned; and 

Whereas, in view of this approaching withdrawal and of the 
cessation, on July 15th, of the work of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, the Committee for Relief of 
Russian Children feels that the responsibility devolving upon it 
for the succor of the little children of Russia is 
compelling, and, in consequence, its duty to continue and by all 
means to enlarge its work of child-salvage the cleare: 

Therefore be it resolved, that the work of child-saving in 
Russia conducted for the past eighteen months by the 
Nansen Committee for Relief of Russian Children shall continue 
until it is clear that the resources of Russia and 
of the Russian government shall make the lives and the health 
of those who constitute the coming generation in Russia reason- 
ably secure, and that, so soon as may be practicable, a nation- 
wide appeal be made by this Committee for the salvation of the 
future of a land of 150,000,000 people, through the rescue of 
their children from disease and death; and 

Be is further resolved, that this Committee express to Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen its profound appreciation of the privilege whic! 
it has been accorded of being, in small measure, part of that 
vast humanitarian work which Dr. Nansen created 
of the brotherhood of man, and brought to successful fruit 
saving of millions of human beings from death; that thi 
Committee gratefully accepts Dr. Nansen’s offer to make the 
necessary arrangements with the Russian authorities 
continuation after August rsth, of its work of child-salvage 

(Signed) Mary Lena Wrison, Sceretary. 

The American-Nansen Committe, 

New York City. 
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More Thoughts by Straw Voters 
The Uses of Adversity 


IR: I should like to see Henry Ford President. He would 
make so many mistakes that the country would be waked 
up to the fact that it has a President. R. T. T. 
Los Angeles, California. 


Government Ownership of Nothing 
Sir: The League without the Treaty and with some reser- 
vations would be acceptable to me. However, until our govern- 
ment is controlled by some other method than political parties 
whose primary purpose is to get votes instead of to give govern- 
mental service I do not favor government ownership of any- 
thing. G. L. F. 
Grass Valley, Oregon. 


A Herculean League 
Str: I favor a League as strong as possible so that its decrees 
might be enforced. No reservations tending to weaken its author- 
ity, but such as might work for greater power by the smaller 
nations. I am less sympathetic because of the failure to prevent 
the Ruhr occurrence. Possibly with the United States in it we 
could have avoided the outrage. 5. WE. 
New York City. 


For the Use of All the People 


Sir: I favor a third party because a beginning is necessary 

for any accomplishment and, although a lifelong Democrat, I 

would select Borah as the soundest man in public life today. 
“Yes,” on question 5, and I’d also include oil. The oil and 

the coal are in the earth for the use of all the people and not for 

a monopoly in the hands of the few. 1. C Mw. 
Magnolia, Arkansas. 


The Power of the Press 


Sir: I think my former sympathy toward the League would 

revive if the newspapers and periodicals would take up the issue 

as earnestly as during the campaign of 1920. Rather than risk 

the success of a non-liberal candidate by splitting the vote three 

ways, I should favor retaining the liberals in the old parties to 

harry the reactionaries out of power. H, I. K. 
Palmer, Washington. 


No Outstanding Liberal in Sight 
Sir: Although one cannot form an opinion from your first five 
hundred ballots, it seems that there is no outstanding liberal to 
lead a new party to anything like success. Ja Follette—grant- 
ing, his ability and courage—will be sixty-nine years of age in 
March, 1925, and seventy-three in 1929, the earliest date one can 
hope for a new party president. As to Borah: He is powerful, 
popular, and vigorous of mind. But he is too insular in his 
ideals and, one fears, more eager for the presidency than for 
the cause of liberalism. The reform must come from within 
one of the present parties. Meanwhile we shall have Harding 
or Ford. 5. EC. 
Chicago. 


Thanks 


Sm: Your Straw Vote idea is excellent. There are hundreds 

of men all over the country like myself who feel the need of 

some agency to make articulate the spirit of progress that is 

growing up in our national life, and who are disgusted with 

outgrown political tactics based on expediency and lacking in 

idealism. We.ae Fe 
Pleasantville, New York. 


Again Thanks 


Sir: I wish that you would word our official ballots: One al- 
ways feels he is guessing at their meaning. =. 3. & 
Bay City, Michigan. 


What a Traveller Sees 


Sm: I am travelling constantly from the Atlantic to the 

Mississippi Valley states. Sixty percent of the people desire to 

see a new political party organized, and they prefer Henry Ford 

to any other man for President. R. M. S. 
Danville, Illinois. 
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At Opposite Poles 
Sm: The only presidential candidates in the United Stat,, 
day are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and William Z. Foster, 
Halifax, N. S. J. Sw 


A Ford Can Run Anywhere 


Sir: I have named Henry Ford because I think he would 4. 
from the beaten paths. He might get us into the ditch, }, ts 
thing is preferable to the “normalcy” of Harding, Daughes 
Weeks and Burns. T. Py 

Spencer, North Carolina. ; 




































































Tweedledum vs. Tweedledee 
Sir: This is purely an expression of opinion as I am a Canaj, 
and not a voter. I could of course become a citizen and a yy» 
if American politics ever presented anything but a choic \ 
tween Tweedledum and Tweedledee. E.¢ 
Pleasantville, New York. 


Education for a Third Party 


Sik: It would be impossible to put over its candidate for Pr, 
dent at the forthcoming elections, but a campaign of education , 
to principals, such as is being made by the Farmer-Labor mop 
ment, will, I believe, ultimately make a Labor party posi 
The third party will grow from the successes of the liberal 
state elections, which the last elections proved to be a ; 

increasing number. E. § 

Buffalo, New York. 


How England Beats Us To It 


Sir: I do not believe that full public ownership and con 
promises a good way out of present industrial difficulties. Qy 
so-called democracy has too many checks and is too slow to mow 
to promise results under public ownership. England is far abey 
of us in control of government by the majority of its citize 


a 


Mount Carmel, Connecticut. W. GL 
When Ford Slipped Up 
Sir: A third party would be successful in making one of t& 


old organizations more progressive and might result in the ele 

tion of that ticket. My personal choice is an anti-militarist. Ty 

successful mechanic [Ford] had some claims until he announced 

himself in favor of enlarging the navy. L. A.B 
Kansas City, Montana. 


“A Respectable Old Lady” 


Sir: I have selected Herbert Hoover as leader of a third pam 
because he seems to me a man who knows industrial and soci 
conditions both at home and abroad. Unfortunately he is i 
poor public speaker and the “old guard” do not care for bia 
but he would have a great popular following. 

We shall never get anywhere by fiddling with a worn- 
Republican or Democratic party and we won't get far unde 
Harding. He is a respectable old lady trying to lead a wor 
out party. CAL 

Penn Yan, New York. 


Guilty Because Hanged 
Sirs The anti-League people argue in a circle: America is tit 
keystone to the arch; therefore America should stay out. Th 
key-stone being out, the League is only a qualified success; ther 
fore America was wise in staying out. Like the jury who hanged 
the man because he was guilty and proved his guilt by the tat 
he was hanged. E. J. L 
Rollo, Montana. 


Ill or Out of Town 


Sin: . . . I should probably be ill or out of town on election ci 
The only reply to question 4 [presidential possibilities} is ™ 
Litany, which Webster describes as a series of invocations de 
precations, obsecrations, intercessions, supplications, and prayet 

New York City. G. §. 


Some Planks for a Platform 
Sm: I think the candidate ought to be able to attack the pr 
lems of preventing the farmer population from going fort 
toward a state of mortgagee serfdom; of making the railroads 
pay their own way; of the coal supply, so that there would ® 
continuous employment for the miners; and of eotablishmes ¢ 
a foreign policy. Any is better than the present. D. C. 
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Casanova 


ted States 


Oster, ssanova, Adventurer and Lover, by Joseph Le Gras. 
bee nsiated by A. Francis Steuart. New York: Dodd, 
e ad and Company. $5.00. 


HERE are few more delightful books in the world 





































wot 
itch, f than Casanova’s Mémoires. That is a statement 
» Daughe ye long vainly sought to see in print,” wrote Havelock 
et is in Affirmations. It is a statement which only a 
roughly realistic critic like Mr. Ellis would make 
; sicly, but it is one to which any reader of the Mémoires 
a Vans ] subscribe in his heart. For of sheer, sensual, pleasure- 
ar he ing quality it is doubtful if there is a more supreme 
a sple in modern literature. Whatever we may think 
the accuracy of the Mémoires in detail, they are 
: ported by ample external evidence in the conclusion that 
} hcomo Casanova was one of the most fascinating of 
Donal m,, As a lover he devoted himself to the giving and re- 
ie ao jing of pleasure in its most immediate and intense 
rty possibly As a gambler he committed his career unreservedly 
B liber the disposition of the goddess fortune. He lived 
- the period of the modern world in which the art of 
“" asure Was most completely an object of culture, and 
play of fortune most cynically accepted as the arbiter 
t human affairs, the eighteenth century. He was born in 
ote nice in its glorious decadence but he moved like a flash 
ulties, | ‘ r 
ow ta v.,flmmpm one capital to another—Rome, Paris, London, Berlin, 
s fa adrid, St. Petersburg. He seems to answer Pater’s ques- 
its « n, “How shall we pass most swiftly from point to point 
Ww. d be present always at the focus where the greatest num- 
r of vital forces unite in their purest energy.” He shared 
one of ti the most grandiose adventures of the time. ‘Ihe nar- 
in the eefmtive of his flight from I Piombi in Venice is a master- 
‘arist. Th on the romantic theme of escape from prison. His 
We ‘“*iimbling became high finance in connection with the lot- 
ee y to support the failing treasury of France in the Seven 
ars War. His love-making joined politics when he 
ared in friendly rivalry the mistress of M. de Bernis, 
oan " ench Ambassador to Venice and afterwards Cardinal, 
ra “bd lent his connoisseurship to selecting the favorites of 
e f puis XV. His intellectual curiosity rose to philosophy 
en he visited Voltaire at Ferney, and during his long 
w d age as librarian of Count Waldstein at Dux. His 
“- bes ling with magic gave him authority in the highest quar- 
OKI rs, over Venetian patricians, Amsterdam financiers and 
at ladies of Paris. Above all Casanova succeeded in 
eserving in his Mémoires the fascination of his person- 
_fty and the vivid charm of his adventures. It is this in- 
out. Teiimpditable fact which weighs far more than evidence de- 
ss; thee fimm™ved from checking up his account with others, in decid- 
vo hange Mie the question of the literal truth of the Mémoires. The 
y the 10 itraordinary verve with which he sustains his vast and 
J. & inute narrative one feels is incompatible with conscientious 
curacy of severe biography. The Mémoires are probably 
example of a narrative of fact almost unconsciously 
ton CS Massing over into fiction, a phenomenon familiar in Defoe 
dh 7 d his predecessors in the English novel. Casanova has 
Seaver fammitten the characteristic picaresque novel of Italy, in its 
G.S at picaresque period. What Lazarillo de Tormes is to 
bain, or Gil Blas to France, or The English Rogue to 
— gland, or Dead Souls to Russia, that the Mémoires are 
forte Italy of the eighteenth century. The Casanova of the 
railroad émoires is of that fiction which is truer than fact; he is 
would be incarnation of the realistic spirit of his period as Faust 
hment @ 


. the romantic glory of the Renaissance. 
G3 
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It is not perhaps surprising that Casanova is on the 
English and American 
We shudder to think what Mr. Sumner would do if con- 
Yet we 


index expurgatorius of readers. 


fronted by an English translation. have John 


Ruskin writing to Charles Eliot Norton in 1876 “Am 
greatly amused with the life of Casanova at present. 
Other amateurs of Casanova have been less generous. 


Thackeray drew freely upon him for the Adventures of 
Barry Lyndon. How grat 
have had the Irish rogue with his Italian 
contemporary, as Esmond met Swift and Addison—but it 
does not happen. Mrs. Wharton 
same rich vein for The Valley of Decision but with the 
Like Thackeray she refuses to introduce 
her benefactor to good society. 


We have a feeling that 
both these authors have held out on us. 


ifying it would have been to 
} 


meet casually 


Likewise opened the 


same reticence, 


Charles W} 
has given rather a pallid sketch of the adventurer in Liter- 
Portraits, Havelock Ellis, 
Arthur Symons has added a footnote in Casa 
Probably the first introduction of Casanova 
to many of our countrymen was through Schnitzler’s two 
Casanova plays, slated 
Casanova’s Homecoming. Of course the reason for this 
prudence is the usual one, la morale. Mr. Ellis makes a 
brave plea for his subject on somewhat the lines as 
Charles Lamb’s famous defence of the Comedy of the 
Restoration. Casanova’s eighteenth century like Congreve’s 
seventeenth, is to be regarded as a Land of Cocaigne where 


ible 


ary a vigorous one in Affirma- 


tions, and 
nova at Dux. 


Die Schwestern and his lately 


same 


we may seek relaxation from bearing the burden and 
suffering the restraint of our daily life, and return refreshed 
and invigorated from the excursion. “Art,” says Mr. 
Ellis, “is the athletics of the emotions. . . Such liter- 
ature has a moral value; it helps us to live peacefully with- 
in the highly specialized routine of civilization.” It may 
be added that Casanova’s example carries a safeguard with 
it. If l’homme moyen sensuel is inspired to imitation he 
must be immediately discouraged by a sense of his own 
inadequacy. But a less ingenious defence for the reading 
of Casanova may be found in the intellectual value of ac- 
quaintance with an experience and morality aot our own. 
As Mr. Ellis points out, Casanova was not without con- 
science—it was merely that this organ was deeply buried 
beneath an egoism almost impenetrable. His moral sensi- 
bility touched. Casanova chose to live, 
rather than to find reasons for not living; 
perience itself the material of an aesthetic which was at 
once simple, natural, and honest. “I have always loved 
women,” he says ingenuously, “and done my best to make 
them love me. I have also delighted in good cheer, and I have 


was not easily 
to make ex- 


” 
itv. 


passionately followed whatever has excited my curi 

The present volume is to be commended as a means of 
introducing Casanova further to English readers. It is not, 
let us say at once, as good an introd. tion as Charles 
Samaran’s Jacques Casanova, Vénitien, or Edouard May 
nial’s Casanova and his Time, which has been translated 
into English. M. Le Gras has tried to summarize the vast 
material of the Mémoires into a character sketch or por- 
trait, but he has done this without penetration or finesse, 
and the result is that he gives us again and again as com- 
ment what Casanova tells us so simply as fact. We 
should like to see what a modern biographer would make 
of the subject. We hasten to add that we are thinking 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey, or Mr. Van Wyck Brooks—not 
of Mr. D. H. Lawrence or of Mr. William Roscoe Thayer. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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Vive La France! A Bas 


La France! 


As We See It, by René Viviani. English translation by 
Thomas R. Ybarra. New York: Harper Brothers. $3.00. 
The Decadence of Europe, by Francesco Nitti, trans- 
lated by F. Brittain. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. $3.00. 


T is possible for a thoughtful American reading these 
two books, which are specially addressed to him, to 
agree with the major theses of both. M. Viviani, who, 
it will be recalled, was prime minister of France when 
the Great War broke in 1914 and who subsequently in 
1917 when the United States entered the war headed 
the special French mission to this country, has recently 
been reading the Kaiser’s memoirs and has gotten uncon- 
trollably excited. So he has written a book, showing, with 
an orator’s rhetoric and a lawyer’s legalism, and with 
some documentary evidence gleaned from Kautsky’s doc- 
uments, that William II is a bad man, a coward, and a 
liar, and more directly responsible for the Great War 
than any other person in Germany. With all of which 
few Americans will disagree. Professor Nitti, the dis- 
tinguished Italian economist and the premier of his country 
for a year following the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919, has recently been studying the general 
situation in Europe, particularly in Germany and France, 
and has now confirmed, in simple declarative sentences, 
the conviction already expressed in an earlier work that 
the peace since 1919 is a wicked peace, destructive of 
civilization, and that its chief author and abettor is France. 
Signor Nitti’s contentions are more striking than M. Vi- 
viani’s, and more deserving of serious consideration. 
Aside from the flood of light which it may throw upon 
French national feeling at the present time, M. Viviani’s 
book is not significant. It repeats the story, dinned into 
our ears six years ago, of Germany’s colossal guilt and 
France’s perfect innocence. MM. Viviani seems hopelessly 
unaware of the complexity of the general causes of the 
Great War—the rampant nationalism, the selfish and 
greedy imperialism, the blatant militarism, and the un- 
scrupulous diplomacy, which characterized all the 
European countries in greater or less degree from 1870 
to 1914. His sole reference to the conflict of rival econ- 
omic imperialisms is his strange accusation against Ger- 
many that “she was cutting down prices everywhere, ruin- 
ing the commerce and industries of other lands, making 
her own industries the dominant power.” In his dis- 
cussion of the military and naval preparations of Russia, 
England, and France from 1905 to 1914, he asks if these 
were not “elementary measures of precaution, dictated 
solely by regard for national security,” but he ignores the 
real tragedy of the situation, namely, that the same 
justification of military and naval preparedness was put 
forward during those critical years by Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. He elaborates on the sinister diplomatic man- 
oeuvres between Austria and Germany but he is as silent 
as the sphinx on what we would most like to know—the 
inside story of the diplomatic relations between France 
and Russia. He would even have us believe that when 
he and M. Poincaré journeyed to Petrograd in July, 1914, 
they were journeying “with heads held high and clean of 
heart, toward peace, toward the strengthening of our al- 
liance with Russia, toward the establishment of friendly 
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relations with other lands, toward that fusion of » 
sympathies wherein the privileged friendship caused] 
the existence of an alliance does not preclude addit 
knitting together of thoughts and interests.” MM. Vi 
not only adds nothing to our knowledge of the Grea \j 
but actually conceals many things which should be {yy 

Signor Nitti has an infinitely firmer grasp on the | 
general causes of the Great War. The war, he says ‘ 

























































tween the three Empires of Russia, Germany and Ay 
Hungary, all three of which were in the power 0; ;; 
irresponsible individuals; by the conflict between py 
and Austria-Hungary for the hegemony of the Bull, 
by the cynicism with which Russia exercised corr, 
and instigated revolts; by the state of French Oni 
after 1870; by Italy’s rash adventure in Libya; ap) 
Germany’s fatal error in aiming at the supremacy o 
seas—a supremacy which England, quite rightly, » 
never tolerate. . . . To attribute all the responsi 
to Germany is a gross breach of good faith and a yj 
tion of the truth.” 

The Great War was evil, argues Nitti, but the Ts 
of Versailles is worse. Based on the erroneous ass 
tion that Germany was alone guilty of the war, the tr 
aims deliberately at the dismemberment and enslavyen 
of Germany. While the German steel and iron trade y 
one of the causes of the ghastly war (for which, hows 
all the countries of Europe are responsible in differen: } 
grees), yet the corresponding French trade has been ¢ 
of the chief causes of the bad peace. It is for the pum 
of ruining Germany economically, that the French ind 
trialists have detached from her the Saar and the rick 
part of Upper Silesia, have occupied the Ruhr, and ly 
insisted upon the payment of impossible indemnities, y 
the attendant enormities and extravagances of the milit 
régime in the Rhineland and the financial régime of { 
Reparations Commission. 

The meat of Signor Nitti’s book is the detailed chron’ 
and critical study of the reparations problem. He | 
ceives in this problem “the fundamental difficulty und 
lying the economic life of the world. Born in equivocati 
engendered by violence, and conceived in opposition 
all compacts and pledges, the reparations question rey 
sents the ruin of Germany, the destruction of the worl 
commerce, and the most formidable blunder that has 
menaced the existence of civilization in modern times. .. 
Unless the indemnities are to be used as a means of suf 
cation, Germany should be asked no more than to take om 
the amount owed by the victorious countries of the Ente 
to England and America, and should be granted a mo 
torium of a few years; not more than twenty or twen’ 
five million tons of coal for ten years should be demanie! 
the absurd cession in perpetuity of the Saar mines shod 
be renounced ... ; and the whole of Upper Silesia shou! 
be abandoned to Germany.” “Cancellation of debts # 
credits, renunciation of all military occupation and of # 
control, and abandonment of the so-called reparatic 
policy—this program satisfies the immediate demands 
the life of the world.” Subsequently, Austria should # 
permitted to unite with Germany, and the succession st 
of central and eastern Europe should be persuaded to* 
peal their competitive tariffs and to form a customs-unitt 

Signor Nitti certainly has courage and probably > 
common sense. Americans simply must know the tang! 
story of “reparations,” not out of vague sentimental reg" 
for a defeated foe but by reason of the cold copper-faste 
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‘ip Caused . . 7 : 

ide addi that it is inextricably bound up with their own well- 
 M. Vs » and prosperity. The present situation in Europe 
1e Great j ding straight to another great war either in this gen- 
ld be kum on or in the next, a war far ghastlier than that of 
On thet a war in which the United States is certain to be 


















ved. ‘The only way in which we can break the chain 


he sa which we 
? te is to know the true situation in Europe and to act 
or Unity e Ms . . . -. 

and 4 ligently for its amelioration. Signor Nitti’s book 

hear Id be helpful for the knowledge it imparts and for the 

ween R | sel it gives. 


re are rather obvious blemishes in the book. It is 
le for Signor Nitti to hold France solely responsible 





Oh a the Treaty of Versailles as for M. Viviani to hold 
Re: many wholly responsible for the war. It is absurd 
Nie ai ttribute to England the “greatest spirit of justice, 
alae sty, and moderation in her relations with other coun- 
aia ach ”" It was England that took the bulk of the German 
and av ies, German warships, and German merchant vessels, 

by strangling Germany in one economic respect quite 
+ the 7 lly as France seeks to suffocate Germany in an- 
i 5 , and it was Mr. Lloyd George who in 1918 received 
r. thet umping majority from his fellow countrymen on the 
neces orm of hanging the Kaiser and making Germany pay 





e last pfennig. And more recently the duplicity of 


























em ish diplomacy in the Near East has at least equalled 
lifferen: mg of France. We shall not get far towards stable peace 
ie ‘Tienes we cease to fasten the sins of the world on a single 
the pur goat, whether it be Germany, as M. Viviani preaches, 
Sic ind hether it be France, as Signor Nitti proclaims. 
1 the rid e two books before us evoke another, and more funda- 
at al observation. Do they not suggest that our present- 
adetnn a democracies are characterized as much by internal greed 
the mili y external idealism, and that the man in the street is 
ieee ofl willing to allow some grasping group of his fellow 
F ; htrymen to exploit foreigners if only he may repeat, 
—o ot-like, some high sounding moral platitude? Is it 
He true that our democratic nations—France, Italy, Eng- 
“a und , the United States—look like Bayard and act like 
suivocati ock? “The men who govern large democracies,” says 
positiod or Nitti, “are, before they control the crowd, very 
ae oll its servants; in order not to lose their popularity, 
a wall even exaggerate the errors of the masses, and it is 
io hen y that one finds men of great and noble mind who 





w how to face unpopularity.” This, to our way of 
ing, is the great obstacle to the realization of any 
tructive program in the world today. It prevents any 
solution of the reparation problem. It keeps mili- 
and naval preparedness at fever heat. It encourages 
resumption of unrestrained economic imperialism. It 
tikingly exemplified in M. Viviani and in his present 
, and not less in M. Poincaré and in the existing gov- 
ments at London and at Washington. It raises the big 
tion as to whether political democracy can be operated 
ational states without the worst sort of international 





times. .. 
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should! Glenn Plumb’s Idea 

my a udustrial Democracy, by Glenn E. Plumb and William 
aa oylance. New York: B.W. Huebsch. $2.00. 

bably | HIS is a book of one idea, the expounding of a faith 
e tang to which the principal author devoted the last, most 
val regs ful years of an exceptionally energetic and varied life. 
-fastetl ead it with either critical or sympathetic understand- 





bne should know something of the life and mental de- 
pment of its progenitor. 
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The late Glenn E. Plumb was a graduate of Oberlin 
College, a student at Harvard and a graduate of North- 
western University Law School. A large strong body, 
hardened by a boyhood life in the country, gave him an 
aggressive physical power at the command of a restless, 
inquiring mind. He began the practice of law as a rep- 
resentative of public utilities, became a promoter and 
operator of street railways and interurban lines, and then 
transferred his legal and operating experience to municipal 
service as special traction counsel for the City of Chicago 
during the administration of Mayor Dunne. 

A few years later he was aiding the State’s Attorney in 
an effort to lighten the public burden from overcapitaliza- 
tion of the elevated railroads of Chicago. Then he be- 
came a special attorney for Chicago in a long struggle over 
rates with the People’s Gas Company. In 1917 began 
his most notable work as attorney for the organized rail- 
way employees, first representing them in valuation pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
later drafting and advocating a plan for national owner- 
ship of the railroads and operation by a “tripartite” board 
representing management, labor and the public. This 
program was promptly dubbed the Plumb Plan by the 
newspapers—and its sponsors accepted the name. 

The Plumb Plan is a landmark in the progress of 
economic philosophy in the general direction of the demo- 
cratization of industry. The years of preceding agitation 
and theorizing had not disturbed seriously the controllers of 
American industry. It had seemed sufficient to refer to the 
agitators as “socialists” or “anarchists” with whom “one 
hundred percent Americans” would have no patience. 
(The phrase presumably means an American to whom one 
hundred percent profit is the goal of all effort.) But 
the Plumb Plan was more annoying. In the first place, 
it appeared at a time when “captains of industry” were 
most anxious to discredit and abandon all the war-caused 
advances toward socialization of industry and to return 
to a profitably irresponsible “normalcy.” In the second 
place, the workers of the world were watching with all 
too keen interest the Russian experiment in “proletariat 
control” and might readily be induced to try the exercise 
of a little control themselves. In the third place, the 
railway employees, especially the transportation men, had 
always been regarded as the most conservative of trade 
unionists. Now, if they were to become “radical,” no 
one could guess what revolutionary program might be 
sponsored by organized labor. 

Therefore the Plumb Plan was received with vigorous 
horror and attacked with magnificent mendacity. It was 
worse than Socialism! It was worse than Bolshevism! 
It was worse than anything you could think of that you 
hated! The volume and sweep of this abuse had an inter- 
esting effect upon the Plumb Plan author. Always an in- 
corrigible optimist, he became a zealot. He was con- 
vinced that he had found the industrial panacea. Being 
one of the most generous, trustful, self-forgetful persons 
ever given leadership in a society of selfish, suspicious, 
self-centred human beings, he promptly assumed the duty 
of devising means to reorganize all industry. Serenely 


unheeding the protests of friends and foes alike he pro- 
ceeded to expand An Idea for the solution of the railroad 
problem into The Idea for the solution of all industrial 
problems. 

Industrial Democracy is an exposition of the one 
way to industrial peace and prosperity, a road blazed, 
cleared and partially constructed by Glenn F. Plumh 
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A portion of the foundation work and most of the sur- 
facing has been done by William G, Roylance. Failing 
health forced Mr. Plumb to call in a collaborator—not 
because he anticipated the fatal end of his obscure malady 
but because he foresaw inevitable delay in giving his 
message to the world—and with typical enthusiasm he 
would not brook delay. On his death bed he rejoiced 
that he had found a capable and sympathetic co-author 
and that he had been able to live to see practically com- 
pleted this final expression of his idealism. 

The background of the book may explain it far better 
than an analysis of its content. In the measure of Glenn 
E. Plumb’s greatness—it is a great book. It glows with 
an optimism, it burns with a faith, that seem to the 
reverent, religious, and to the cynical, fanatic. The in- 
quiring sceptic will shake his head impatiently over its 
pages of confident generalizations. 


Democracy is necessarily peaceful and constructive, 
because it operates through voluntary association, instead 
of at the fiat of an autocrat or under the tutelage of 
a supposedly superior class. Democracy has proved it- 
self in every period of the world’s history. ... Always 
the nations that have made most industrial progress are 
the most democratic, and always the most democratic 
nations have built up the highest and the most humanly 
valuable institutions. 


‘But even the sceptic, long before he reaches the con- 
crete program for reorganizing industry, will find himself 
impressed with the intensive study of history and econom- 
ics upon which the persistent generalizations are based. 
There is a History of Democracy condensing a small lib- 
rary into twenty rapid pages. The next chapter on the 
origin and development of American Democracy, as an 
industrial rather than a political evolution, shows similar 
research. Against inherent prejudice the cautious student 
will realize that the enthusiast, leaping from conclusion 
to conclusion, is not ignorant of the difficult ground 
through which the plodders who follow him must strug- 
gle. He is merely in haste to reach the summit and to 
encourage them forward with a megaphonic description 
of the great prospect that will be unfolded to them. 


The most valuable of all human assets is a well- 
grounded faith in ourselves. All great human achieve- 
ments are the result of a high sense of the value of the 
end sought and a firm belief in the possibility of its ac- 
complishment. 


This paean of faith is the opening of the final chapter. 
It sets the standard by which the book must be judged. 
It is intended as an inspiration to faith—faith in democracy. 
We of America have sought to solve the political problems 
of society by the application of democratic principles, by 
insuring equal opportunity and eqval protection of life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness, through self-government. 
Let us now seek the solution of industrial problems by 
the same means. Let us use the corporation as an in- 
stitution for self-government in industry, committing its 
control to all those who contribute either money or ser- 
vices in proportion to the amount of their contributions, 
distributing its benefits in fair proportion between those 
who produce and those who consume, who are alike neces- 
sary to its useful operation. Let us have done with 
concentrating priyileges and profits—piling up hoards of 
“capital” as community debts instead of as community 
assets. 
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This is an inadequate—and presumably unconvinc, 
condensation of The Idea—The One Way to indy 
peace and prosperity as visioned in Industrial Demo, 
Certainly neither Mr. Plumb nor Mr. Roylance y, 
feel that they had written the closing argument 
the case was ready to be submitted to the jury om 
evidence taken and this brief of counsel for the comp 
ant against industrial autocracy. - Their book is pring 
inspirational—a call to study, to plan, to work harj 
faith that here is the right road and that a promised | 
lies beyond the horizon. 

“Trial and error” is apparently the human way ty 
vance—for those who are optimists enough to believe 
the race goes forward. To break down inertia, to 
about change, to fight against discouragement, req 
stout hearts—a faith that far too often seems unjust 
But if one will read this “message” with desire 
willingness—to sympathize with its aspiration, anj 
glimpse a way out of industrial confusion and ineffici 
that avoids the regimentation of state socialism and 
revolutionary miseries (at least) of communism, he 
be a stubborn conservative indeed who will not feel x 
response to the glowing faith in democracy that ins 
this writing. Donatp R. Ricuarxe 





New Novels 


Anthony John, by Jerome K. Jerome. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 


E all know the portrait which is unmistakabj 

good likeness, although we have never laid eyes 
the sitter. Mr. Jerome gives us a series of portrait 
Anthony John, the earliest of a baby, the latest o 
successful business man old enough to have grown 
children. All the earlier portraits have this air of } 
surprisingly like. From the later portraits this partic 
kind of skill is absent. Always unforced, Mr. Jeron 
humor is also delineative so long as Anthony John iss 
young. A book of gentle will, written by a man to wht 
this world’s misery is a source of pain, written wit 
winning amenity that is never syrupy or too bland. 
the end of the story, when Anthony John has decided 
give up all the moncy he has made and to follow Chr 
teaching literally, it is partly my fault, I suppose, thi 
don’t ask the question Mr. Jerome meant me to & 
“What would happen if not one man but all men 
to imitate Christ?” I never cared much, you see, for ]] 
Passing of the Third Floor Back. All except the orig 
Imitation of Christ merely strengthen in me the wil 
beware of imitations. 


New Ye 


Echo, by Margaret Rivers Larminie.. New Y 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


ELITA FOUNDE, unmarried mother of a 

who died in infancy, falls in love with Chit 
Aubury. Charles, who knows all about her except! 
zvame of her baby’s father, and who thinks he knows ® 
falls in love with Melita. Without either being 
of the other’s love they get married. Because of 9 
ignorance their marriage, which takes place on pagés 
and 180, is not consummated until six months !2ter, 
352, the last of the book. A scabrous situatior? W 
no, not as Miss Larminie treats it, with delicacy and 
taste. A palely loitering good taste, a delicacy so prolo¥ 
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deal Summer Vacations 


UD 


Only 2 Days trom NewYork 
mmer Vacation Tours 


8 Days-$83.00 and up” 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdeor 
Sailing, Bathin Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal wes, Sea 
Gardens, etc. 


No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
ia Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, 
Transatlantic Liners 


s. “Fort Victoria” and 
Ss. S. “Fort St St. . George” 


Palatial Twin- 
S.S. 3.5. “Fort Hamilton” 
pping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
i Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
nery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing. 
For INustrated Booklets on Bermude 
Tours or Canadien DA write 
Whitehall St. , N.Y., or Any Local Tourist Agt. 
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Men died like flies 

















FE ANTIOCH SCHOOL, co-educational, 
ociated with Antioch College, applies 
Antioch philosophy of education to the 
lier school years. The curriculum is 
divided into rigid subjects. The school 
a beautiful wooded campus. Twenty 
rdi pupils will be accepted for the 
h school department. Address: Antioch 
hool, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 








BEAUTIFUL PLACE im the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS for 
a WEEK-END or an 
EXTENDED VISIT 


hong our guests such persone as Mr. 
is Sgounnes, Prof. E. E. Robinson, 
Luis Mora, Ludwig Lewisohn, Mme. 
len Teschner Tas, Sara Teasdale, B. W 
ebsch, C. Bertram Hartman and Mary 
is have found this mountain farm an 
| spot for rest, recuperation, and quiet 
day and $35 a week. 
dress E. . Oumer, Western View 
m, New Milford, Conn. 








THAT BOOK YOU WANTI 
have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand ang a, 
ap- 


ecuted. 
S, 121 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, Eng. 








DR RENT: From August first attractive 


room furnished adobe house near Taos 
blo. Communicate Mabel Sterne Luhan, 


TheGreat Pyramidwas built, 
according to Herodotus, by 
the bitter toil of 100,000 men 
for twenty years. Men died 
like flies. 


The world does prezress. A 
modern skyscraper goes up 
in a fraction of a year—work- 
men furnishing the skill and 
General Electric motors the 
muscle. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Wherever hard, gruel- 
ling tasks can be lifted 
from human shoulders 
by electricity, human 
life is enriched. Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany designs and 
manufactures ma- 
chinery by which elec- 
tricity is generated 
and put to work. 








», New Mexico. 














THE aim of the school 1s to prepare 

each child for a complete life, both 
as an individual and as a member of 
t ocial group. Art and craft work; 
suditeriam for music and dancing; 
science; mechanics; French. All-day 
plan; hot lunch served; outdoor rest 
and roof playground for younger chil- 
dren; athletic field; afternoon trips 
making use of city life in connection 
with school work. In all ficids the school 
encourages primarily the creative im- 
pulse. 


School 


32-34 West 68“ Street 
New York 


For Boys and Girls 
from Nursery through 


High School 


Margaret Pollitzer, 

Director 
Cc. Elizabeth Goldsmith, 

Associate Director and Psychologist 
Margaret Naumburg, 

Founder and Educational Advisor 
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that I lose patience, that I begin to murmur to Charles such 
words of advice as Squire Western would have shouted at 
him. The more credible Miss Larminie makes their six 
months’ delay the less interest do I take in Charles and 
Melita. If they had been brighter they wouldn’t have 
waited so loag. Unconsummated marriage is not a good 
subject for a taste as good as Miss Larminie’s. It is a 
subject which is nothing if left unexplored. Perfect taste 
is no explorer. Through the Dark Continence, by Violet 
Prury—that’s the kind of book that Echo makes me, for 
a moment, crave. 


Star of Earth, by Morris Dallett. 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 
O speak as a highbrow might, if his brow were high 
enough, Star of Earth is a pseudomorph (look up 
pseudomorph). If Mr. Morris Dallett (1 wonder whether 
this is his real name, or hers) had grown tired of the usual 
run of Central-American revolution-adventure stories, and 
especially tired of the survival of the fittest in such stories, 
and had resolved to write a C.-A. revolution-adventure 
story (with possibly a quarter or half an eye on Prince 
Otto) different from all those he had read, then I can’t 
guess how Star of Earth, so conceived, would have been 
unlike the Star of Earth he has written. “Tired with all 
these, for restful death I cry,” Mr. Dallett appears to 
have said to himself, and restful deaths are what he has 
given us, several of them, all very restful and soothing. 
To keep on guessing about him, [ fancy that Star of Earth, 
the result of an effort to imagine nothing improbable, has 
made Mr. Dallett almost as tired as the stories he was 
determined that it shouldn’t resemble. ‘There is fatigue 
in his detachment. His people, nearly all of them, seem 
to share his detachment. So dolI. Yet one of these days, 
if just the right story occurs to Mr. Dallett, his bored 
manner will set off his events, and wise guys will buy 
several copies apiece of his first edition. 


New York: Alfred 


Danger, by Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $2.00. 

R. POOLE has brooded over the sickness and the 

.insanity of this post-war world; he has been desolat- 
ed by its miseries, its faiths dying and dead, its impotence 
to save itself from irreparable disaster ; he has seen that no 
hope is possible unless there is a profound change in men’s 
hearts. He has expressed this feeling by translating it into 
a picture of a few human destinies. We have all known 
some woman or other, usually an unmarried woman, to 
whom the war was as food to the starving. Mr. Poole 
calls her Maud Brewer, paints her unsparingly yet with 
abundant pity, abhors the evil she carries and is sorry 
for her. He seems unaware—which of course he is not— 
that she is a symbol, that she has many meanings, so 
distinct an individual does he make her. He accomplishes 
the difficult feat of keeping her an individual, of giving 
a sharper and sharper edge to her uniqueness, while she 
is going mad and after her madness has become incur- 
able. He is not afraid to represent the progress of her 
madness as, among other things, now and then amusing. 
This stroke of insight is to my mind the rarest thing in 
Danger, the least expected, the most exactly right. The 
contrast is curious between Mr. Poole at his topmost 
and Mr. Poole as the rather commonplace contriver of 
events, the rather conventional drawer of his other char- 
acters, which he is sometimes in this neither conventional 
nor commonplace book, the work of a man who exacts 
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most from himself when he sets himself the hardy 
his tasks. 


Le Fleuve du Feu, par Frangois Mauriac. Py, 

Bernard Grasset. 6 fr. 75. 

EADERS of Manette Salomon have not forgy, 

what fun the Goncourts make there of critic; 
talk about painting as if painting were a subdivisio, 
morals. ‘These critics apparently wished to recogni». 
Garnotellé’s “way of painting the beauty of his soul, 9 
flake-white and the bitumen that he used were the {, 
white and the bitumen of a noble heart. His gray; 
came a kind of sobriety.” Well, it is impossible fo; 
to speak of Le Fleuve du Feu without falling int 
vein. M. Francois Mauriac’s grays do have a bey: 
sobriety, his hills and his rainy afternoons are those 
noble heart. His story begins as if it were to b 
affair of routine lust, of casual fornication at a sum 
resort in the Pyrénées, and it turns into an austere y 
sympathetic examination of three attitudes of mind tow, 
the flesh. The attitude of a saint, a woman who }y 
the flesh and who devotes herself to saving you 
women from the sins of the flesh and their consequey 
The attitude of a young girl who is all desire and 
horrence, who could not give herself to her first |» 
without an immense moral effort, “car elle avait dj 
vaincre pour se perdre,” and whose ecstasy in the x 
of her second lover is followed by a repentence, a s 
of degradation quite as acute, quite as sincere. The 
titude of this young brute of a second lover, who has} 
ever so many women, who seeks in sexual love a myst 
something he never finds there, who understands his 
tress’s repentance, who has a covert sympathy with} 
older friend’s attempt to save her. M. Mauriac mig 
say of what he has done in this book, if he be one of ti 
many Frenchmen who know their Shakespeare, Out 
this nettle, lust, I pluck this flower, beauty. For bex 
is one’s final impression—a sober beauty, direct and sv} 
mystic and male, Christian and unflinching. 


J. K. Sincvetox. 
Contributors 


Davip Fripay was formerly professor of economics in the 
University of Michigan, and during the last two years 
has been president of Michigan Agricultural College 
He has recently resigned and has been elected pro- 
fessor of economics in the New School of Social 
Research in New York City. He has carried on ex 
tensive statistical studies in the United States Treas 
ury Department and has had wide experience in the 
appraisal of public service corporations. He is av- 
thor of Profits, Wages and Prices and numerous arti 
cles on economics in scientific and general magazines. 

PauL KAMMERER is a distinguished Austrian scicntst 
whose experiments in the inheritance of acquir 
characteristics have startled the scientific world. Il: 
is now working in England at the invitation oi 4 
group of university biologists. 

Georce SOULE is director of the Labor Bureau, New Yor 
City, and author of The Intellectual and the Labo: 
Movement, etc. 

Roy E. Dicxerson is Associate State Secretary for th 
Colorado State Executive Committee of the Y. M 
C. A. He has just returned from a trip to Europ 
in which he had an extensive opportunity for a fr 
hand investigation of the Ruhr. 

Cartton J. H. Hares is professor of history at Colum): 
and author of A Brief History of the Great War, 

Donato R. Ricuperc is a lawyer, practising in Chicag 
and closely associated with liberal political mov 
ments in that city. He presented the cause of th 
unions against the Daugherty injunction last 5‘? 
tember. 
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Ryan of the Na- 
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Diagram showing how the voice currents 
weaken in the long distance transmission 
and are restored by “‘ repeaters 








Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,” the entire electrical 
power available on the earih 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 








Mastering Nature’s Forces 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
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libraries. 


But the books 


listed below are 


books to be owned. With a year of The New 
Republic they can be had at truly bargain prices 


STORY OF MANKIND, Hendrik Van Loony | 


1 A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 13 
by H. G. Wells (New Republic Edition). The fruit history now in its rooth thousand (Boni, $5). $¢ cng 
of two years’ labor of revising, correcting, and com- With a year of The New Republic, both for ~ ys 
pressing the substance of the Outline. Printed from i bs —— 
Macmillan’s plates, bound in Holliston scarlet. $680 14 NOTES ON LIFE AND LETTERS : 
With a year of The New Republic, both for by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, $1.90). In many rey | 
2 THE CHERRY ORCHARD, and The Three emer imeretng han any of Be vel. $c) 
Sisters, by Anton Checkov (Scribner’s, $2.50). Two 7 , ; ; 
extraordinary plays of the Moscow Art Theatre's 15 MIND IN THE MAKING, by James Harvey: 
repertoire. With a year of The New Re- $650 Robinson (Harper, $2.75). Has been read by mor! 
SR MES Wi sn wdc dddeassndseces ocaceed Americans than any similar book. With a S¢ OO; 
3 THE FLOWER IN DRAMA, by Stark Young year of The New Republic, both for....... Uae 
(Scribner's, $1.50). Already Stark Young has be- . i 
come a power in the lives of the more intelligent 16 STORY OF UTOPIAS, by Sg ween 
players and playgoers. His is the kind of criticism (Boni, $3.00). A book “fitted to promote the Utopiaa | 
we must have if our American theatre is to become habit of mind.” With a year of The New $ [0 
something more than Broadway successes. $550 Mapublle, both Fee. conics ccvccccewesccseces 
With a year of The New Republic, both for T : i 
ame : 17 JURGEN, by James Branch Cabell (McBride, $2.50). | 
4 FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF Hugh Walpole says: “If Americans are looking for: 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, by A. A. Brill (Harcourt, a novel to show to Europe here it is.” With $ OO; 
$2.50). A cone and comprehensive statement of what a year of The New Republic, both for...... 
everyone should kno bout Freud. h t 7 q 
a year of The New Republic, both for. 90-2 18 SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND, snd Late} 
THE GARDEN PARTY. wv : pollloqguies, by George Santayana (Scribner's, 3 
; (Knopf, $2.00). I » ay Katherine Mansheld $3.50). One who has not yet been under the spell j 
pt, ) n a few brief years Katherine scsi” san Potions i i Recatien 
Mansfield’s art made an unforgettable impression on of Santayana’s prose, has before ned, With ae 
English literature. She recreated the short story. literary experience not to be postponed. Wit $700 | 
With a year of The New Republic, both $600 a year of The New Republic, both for...... 
2 ES . i 
= ere ae ee eeeeieme M48 19 PUBLIC OPINION, by Walter Lippmann (Har- ¥ 
z THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF POLITICS, court $2.75). Dissects current conceptions of de- | 
*: by Charles A. Beard (Knopf, $1.25). A concise ex- mocracy. With a year of The New Re- ¢ 255 
5 position of the theory of economic deter- $550 Ss ME iso. ceps ew ddees Oh ébaveeuns- 6° : 
4 minism. With a year of The N. R., both for 5 : 
| 7 SOCIAL CHANGE, with Respect to Culture 20 PAINT, by ‘Thomas Craven (Harcourt, $200). 
a = as T nee * Pe “Paint has a e€ conciseness and pith and intelli- 3 
= and Original Nature, by William Fielding Ogburn gence of Mr. Craven’s reviews,” says Lewis Mum: j 
(Huebsch, $2.00). A book for all citizens interested ford. With a year of The New Republic, $55) | 
in the formulation of a social philosophy. $400 RE Fre ee ey i 
EI With a year of The New Republic, both for 6 in eS Paes i 
E 8 HIND IN RICHMOND PARK, by W. H 21 QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lytton Strachey. A pop § 
3 Hudson (Dutton, $3.00). The last book of rambles ular edition of this masterpiece of biography (Har: j 
g with the great naturalist, essayist and novel- > 75 court, $2.50). With a year of The New $60; 
( ist. With a year of The N. R., both for 6 PNG, CU GG in aero tics ses cnswenceee i 
= 9 BABBITT, by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, $2.00). Mr- —T eh 
| Babbitt is now as much a figure as Main Street 22 THE DECAY OF CAPITALIST CI\ ILI | 
is a place. With a year of The New Re- $550 ZATION, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Har: 
en Seth Gab. «kn cdceaketscuéiveyeassct court, $1.75). Sidney Webb is a leading official ny 
= 10 THE GOLDEN BOUGH, py sir J. G. Frazer Ps Dang Migr Pree les mg ty, ge Taal 
(Macmillan, $5.00). An abridgment, made by the Capen wee ao Prep 
z - of Commons. With a year of The New $F5(0; 
author, of his monumental work in anthro- $800 Seaciite Gath for oy 
§ pology. With a year of The N. R., both for P eee oe ae es ; 
‘tr HISTORY OF ART, by Elie Faure; Volume 1, 23 OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS, by Dean Inge. The se! 
‘Ancient Art” (Harper, $6.00). “An outstanding ond series of the philosophy of concentration (Long: § 
achievement in interpretation.” With a year $850 mans Green, $2.00). With a year of The $550; 
se ara Pragytbey cowed “a ‘eari aren New Republic, both for................+. 
12 i I U 4 ; : i 
by John Dewey (Holt, $2.25). An invaluable 24 THE GOOSE-STEP, by Upton Sinclair. An in § 
contribution to American philosophic tensive study of academic intolerance. (Published 
thought. With a year of The $600 ! by the author, $2.00). Cloth edition. With $550: 
3 New Republic, both for......... , . & a year of The New Republic, both for i 
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HE results of the past week’s ballot court in 

The New Republic’s Straw Vote for Liberals 
show so little relative change from the reports of the 
previous week that it perhaps can now be safely assumed 
an accurate and stable cross-section of liberal opinion has 
been obtained. The number of ballots tabulated, as 
the poll enters its fourth week, is over two thousand, 
vet the standing of the candidates and the vote on the 
several issues covered by the questionnaire have varied 
scarcely at all since the first one thousand ballots were 
counted. 





wholly faithful reflection of liberal opinion, severa 
definite conclusions, nevertheless, do stand out from 
the tabulation below. Liberals are united in wanting 
public ownership of roads and mines; they think a 
third party is needed; and though somewhat disillu 
sioned about the League, a substantial majority are 
still in favor of our going in. One other conclusion 
is equally inescapable: liberalism is sadly confused 
over the question of leadership, 


For those who have not yet voted, but would like 


to, the ballot is reprinted at the bottom of the 
While not accepting these results as final or as a_ page 
ee Oe f CANDIDATES FOR A CANDIDATES FOR ON! 
Favor joining the League.............. 686 NEW THIRD PART’ OF THE OfD PARTI 
% : . La Follette .........,- S13. McAd 
Same, with reservations ............... 610 anneal erates a. a 
Ford 207 Ford 
OO aa 41 B = , 
Total League adherents. ................-. a Mes... . cc cencuee ; == 
Pinch 28 nith 
Tohnson 7 Harding 
Opposed to the League............00-005. 735 McAdoo 16 Hoover 
Foster id Debs 
: Smith 9 Tohbnson 
More favorable than in 1920.............. 734 Meiklejohn 8 Pinchot ; 
Reed 5 loow 
° Brand. $ 5 L — 4 
Less favorable than in 1920............... 998 _ Brookh s Reed I 
Clarke : 5 ; larke 
. Scott Nearing 5 Lalston ) 
EF OE 1,473 Weveridge ....... 4 Davis 9 
Sweet “ae 5 peeeeee a liughes 5 
> Wm. Allen White .... 4 toes 7 
Opposed to a Third Party................. 496 Kenyon ......... 3 Gole ; 
Jane ERED vaccens 2 Cox =" a 
, : ; Be. GME wocces 2 Copelan 3 
Favor public ownership of mines........... 1.678 Herbert Croly TE > ne . 
De Forest ...... 2 Rasseaih 
° . “ . Toh Dewey ...«.. 2 ne , 
Opposed to public ownership of mines....... —-— fo ; 
Hamilton Holt ... 2 ; ia a 
- a were . ae Raymond Robins .. 2 an 11 others each receivir 
Favor public ownership of railroads........ es a... Rahn Ue Me Sleines 
. . . . and 27 others, each receiving Lowden, Wood, Coolidge, Ken 
Opposed to public ownership of railroads.... 359 inde olin Aopen Ree 
wate: wa rony seeses te all the questions 
on the ot, so that the mumber of ballets counted 
. does not agree with the total number of votes on 
Cut out here and mail to a my given question. § Tabulations like the above 
The Straw Ballot Editor Che New will appear veguleriy im this section of The New 
MMU A ct -) 


THE LIBERAL 


italttl eal . 


“REPUBLIC™™ atin . 


421 West 21# Street 
NewYork City 


STRAW BALLOT 


1. Do you favor joining the League (a) as now constituted?. . cents eeey (b) with reserva- 
tions?.. “seus OF (c) are you definitely opposed?. . Heese es 

2. Are you more sympathetic toward the League than in 1920, or less?. . vance eee ees 

3. Do you favor the idea of a third party in the field for 1924?....... ..+..-lf so whom 


would you select to head the ticket?...... 


(Yes or no) 


@oeeeeeveveseeeeeeeeeee eee 


(Name ef candidate) 


4. Of the presidential possibilities now being discussed, which one would you be most likely to 














vote for if he were nominated by any of the existing parties?... ..................-. 
(Name of candidate) 
5. Do you favor public ownership of (a) mines?....... boccy COP ME ckeccccccce 
(Yes or so) (Yes or no) 

NOTE: To insure accuracy and prevent any pos- 

sibility of duplication, ballots must be signed (with ewe peeeee Torrrrn . eer Te Paks ews ees 
address) and mailed to The Straw Ballot Editor, (Your signature) 

The New Republic, 421 West azst Street, New 

York City. A letter of explanation or comment 

would be welcome. Also names of other liberals - 666m eue a be Ae eee. 0 608 06 e906 4 
‘o whom ballots may be sent. This ballot is secret (Adare & Oem: 

a opinions are confidential and will not be 

quoted. 7-25 
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THE 


DIAL 


for AUGUST 


contains among other things 


Leisure ad Mechanism 
an essay by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


A Conversation with 
Granville Barker 


by 
GEORGE MOORE 
Poems 
by 
WILLIAM CARLOS 
WILLIAMS 
Toujours Jazz 
An essay by 
GILBERT SELDES 





Short Stories by 
MANUEL KOMROFF 


and 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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Special Offer 


THE DIAL for one year and one of the follow- 
ing important books—both for $5.00 


(Regular annual subscription rate—$5.00) 


THE JUDGE, by Rebecca West 
A SURVEY, by Max Beerbohm 
PHANTOM, by Gerhart Hauptmann 
MANY MARRIAGES, by Sherwood Anderson 
CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES, by thirty 


well-known American writers 
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HE DIAL is a magazine of the creative and the 
critical arts which neither publishes nor praises 
that very bad substitute for fine work, the faux bon. 


The faux bon always looks a little bit better than 
good enough, but only a little bit. It has all the 
pretensions of creative integrity and none of its 
power. It is Rostand instead of Shakespeare, 
Schoenberg instead of Scriabine and the well- 
groomed, literary impostor instead of the spon- 
taneous creator of lasting, artistic values. It is 
the triumph of technique over genius. 


The faux bon compromises with the semi- 
popular highbrow standards of good form and 
good taste. THE DIAL makes no such compromise. 
Its only prejudice is in favour of clear thinking in 
criticism, and the fine expression of fine things in 
creative work. It has never rejected a manuscript 
because the author’s name was unknown or taken 
one because the author is famous. 


THE DIAL is each month an authoritative 
record of what the creative intelligence of the 
world is doing. It is liberal in letters. It offers the 
writers arid artists of America complete independ- 
ence from the limitations otherwise imposed upon 
publication of their work. 


THE DIAL is not satisfied to be caviar to the 
general. It is caviar to the particular, to those who 
know the good from the false good. 


THE DIAL 
152 West 13th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: You may enter my name for a year’s 
subscription to THE DIAL beginning with the 
August issue. In addition, you will send me 2 
copy of the book mentioned below. 


| oe ae PRR 
CEES SE a EEL oe ee 
(ee TERESA ABS a, ee RE SO See 


[11 enclose $5.00. [_] I will remit $5.00 upon 
receipt of your bill. 
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